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The new Pontiff is by birth a Venetian, and has risen frum a comparatively humble station to his present exalted rank, 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 
BY L. F. AUSTIN. 

A French writer has happily associated King Edward 
with the peace in South Africa, the tranquillity of 
Ireland, and the new cordiality between France and 
England. It is to no mere hazard that the King owes 
this noteworthy tribute of international regard. The 
visit to Ireland was watched with the keenest interest, 
for it demanded a rare display of tact and judgment. 
The conditions full of pitfalls, political and 
religious; there was a hostile element take 
advantage of any fancied slight; even a trace of 
embarrassment would have turned to harm. Sut 
the King treated the Irish people as old friends; no 
token of thoughtful urbanity was forgotten, and none 
was overdone. So completely was the Sovereign above 
politics that they faded out of the scene, and all parties 
which was 


were 
eager to 


been 


obeyed the impulse to a state of grace 


less than unity, but more than a truce, 

Small wonder that foreigners are impressed by a 
monarch who, in the brief period since his coronation, 
has given such proofs of his personal ascendancy. It 
begets a new confidence in Europe. Here is a power 
which works without medizval appeals to Divine right, 
without invocations of ancestors, but with a quiet instinct 
of statesmanship, and a fine sense of democratic reality. 
Much of this authority came to the King by heritage ; 
but the heritage has already drawn new strength from 
the personality of the heritor. This should be plain 
even to the academic Republican for whom the Throne 
is a useless pomp, and the constitutional Sovereign a 
patronage. Practical even in 
Republics, think differently. They 
monarch of their own; but they have a profound respect 


fountain of statesmen, 


do not want a 


for ours. 


Some of Mr. Tree’s superabundant energy is to be 
I fear 
Cynical 


devoted to the organisation of a school of acting. 
the project does not excite a breathless interest. 

playgoers say that our stage has the acting it deserves ; 
and the simple-minded, who set up the photographs of 
their favourite players in little shrines, do not heed the 
And yet it is with the rest that Madame Réjane 
contributed to 


rest, 


concerns herself in the article she has 
the National Review. She believes in the school, as it is 
managed in France, although she is perfectly candid as 


to its defects. She admits that it has not discovered how 


to develop the individuality of the pupils, instead of 


making them mimics of their professor. The professor 
takes these plastic youths and maidens, and models 
them like clay in his own Whether he is 
content with this pottery, or whether he chafes against 
the docility to the potter, Madame Réjane_ does 
not tell us. No potter ever moulded her; but she is 
none the less grateful for the teaching of Regnier. By 
natural talent the pupil is saved from slavish imitation 
of the master; there is a personality strong enough to 
resist his, and clever enough to profit by all he can 
But another personality may succumb to the 


Image, 


impart. 


school, and become an echo, the animated product of 


a system. Perhaps Madame Réjane expects too much 
from educational systems, which have never been famous 
for adapting themselves to the needs of the young plant 
after the manner of botanists. 


Genius will go its wild way, tutored or not; but there 
are always many actors whose photographs are never 
kept in little for them, says Madame 
Réjane, the school is highly beneficial. On French 
stage the novices do not so conspicuously learn their 
business in full view of the public as they do on our 
stage. We should be spared the struggle with the 
rudiments of speech and gesture, if the school had done 
its work with these youthful buds before they shot into 
Charming ladies would put the accent 
bubbling with 
stifling 
shyness in the 
partially 
distinct 


shrines, and 


the 


general notice. 
right comedians, 


spoil it by 


and 
humour, would 
There is a 
character, which makes it only 
articulate. People afraid that 
utterance, like the British officer’s uniform in private 
life, This theory 
does no most 
of us have 
hear. But 
so abashed that only the voice of the prompter conveys 
the author’s meaning. Mr. am sure, 
will cure this habit, and, by diffusing through minor parts 
society 
Even 


on the word ; 
spontaneous 


their syllables. 


not 
curious 
English 
seem to be 
will be mistaken for swagger. 
harm in ordinary conversation, as 
little to that 


our amateurs on the stage are 


Say anybody wants to 


sometimes 
Tree’s school, | 
a clear and well-modulated speech, encourage 
to pluck up courage to make itself intelligible. 
the nervous fluency of the House of Commons may be 
so far subdued by this example that the average 
member will learn to disentangle his participles from 


surrounding objects. 

A_ theatrical who has produced a_ play 
which represents the vagaries of 
the They maintain that a 


lunatic asylum is not the sphere of dramatic art, and 


manager, 
lunatics, is incensed 
by the protests of critics. 
he retorts with a set of reasons why an independent 


manager, with no small knowledge of his business, 





cannot become the ‘‘ pet’’ of the Press. For instance, 
lunatic asylum is intended to be ‘‘a solemn 
warning,’’ can the critics appreciate it? Their 
mission in life unfits them for understanding that 
higher function of the drama which takes the shape 
of warnings. No critic sitting in his stall ever feels 
warned; the sensation is unknown to him; but if any 
done, he knows that it is his 
manager’s. So he warns the 
public against visiting that lunatic asylum, and is 
doubtless astonished to learn that the play itself 
is ‘‘a solemn warning to those people who are far 
too fond of visiting lunatic asylums as if they were 
picture - galleries.’’ This is a complication, but it is 
not all. I understand that in the play there is a revolt 
of lunatics, who hang their doctor in a cupboard; 
whereupon the principal madman assumes his character 
They discover 


if his 
how 


warning is to be 
business, and not a 


and functions, and receives his visitors. 
the luckless man hanging in the cupboard, and, but for 
their coming, there he would have remained. Why this 
should be a solemn warning not to visit lunatic asylums 
is a subtlety of ethics that defies penetration. It should 
have the effect of sending scores of anxious persons to 
besiege the portals of asylums, clamouring their resolve 
to examine all the cupboards. 


Lunacy on the stage, or in fiction, is often a weak 
expedient to disguise a poverty of invention. It is not 
so in Poe, who comprehended it in his discursive and 
ingenious taste for the horrible. The insanity of Lear 
is a tremendous creation. jut, as a rule, the spectacle 
of a man without his wits makes very sorry drama. If 
he is a homicidal maniac, he is repulsive; and if he 
is a gibbering idiot, he is merely tiresome. When you 
perceive symptoms in a novel that the least interesting 
personage is going out of his mind, you may be sure that 
the author has said to himself: ‘‘1 don’t know what to 
do with this fellow. He grows duller in every chapter. 
There is nothing for it but to make him a criminal 
lunatic."” A recent example of this method presents 
the unfortunate gentleman as a philosopher with a 
theory of platonic love, and a neat little mechanism for 
tin-mining in Cornwall. He loses his interest in tin, 
and his platonic system gives way to jealousy. You 
can see that the author, by no means an unskilful hand, 
has been dreadfully bothered from the He 
wanted to make this man a rare and impressive egoism, 
and he made him a wearisome bore. Then came mad- 
murder, and Broadmoor, where this particular 
lunatic now sojourns as a solemn warning to novelists. 


outset. 


ness, 


Tolstoy is about to issue a solemn warning to 
statesmen. I wonder that he should take this trouble, 
for he has been telling an that he 
divides his fellow-men into two classes, ithe foolish and 
the wise, and puts ‘‘ all scientists into the former class.’’ 
Among these are Darwin and Herbert Spencer; and if 
they are ‘ foolish,’’ what luck can there be for poli- 
ticians ? That Tolstoy should be irritated by Herbert 
Spencer is not wonderful, for as ago as 1873 
Mr. Spencer analysed the altruism which Tolstoy was 
to expound a good deal later, and declared it to be 
He argued that altruism, to succeed at 
selfishness, to 


English visitor 


long 


pure illusion. 
all, must be confronted by permanent 
illustrate its virtue; for if we all become altruists, no 
man would accept sacrifices from another. Moreover, 
without some measure of assertive egoism the world 
would cease to go round. This, of course, is no dilemma 
to a philosopher who has gravely proposed that the 
human species shall extinguish itself, and leave the 
planet to interminable generations of wild animals. 


The statesmen, I understand, are exhorted by Tolstoy 
to profit by the example of the Dukhobors, the demented 
enthusiasts who give much trouble to the Canadian 
Government by stripping themselves bare, and marching 
They emigrated from Russia 
to escape the conscription. The first duty of an altruist 
is to refuse to bear arms for his country. But the 
Dukhobors who stayed at home have recanted. Tolstoy’s 
son told the English visitor that they have consented 
to serve army rather than wander over the 
Canadian plains without their clothes. I have a 
melancholy suspicion that the statesmen will be more 
impressed by this apostasy than by the flaming zeal 
which bothers the Canadian Mounted Police. Tolstoy 
condemns police, and all other instruments of govern- 
drilling, and no _ repres- 
there would be no and human _ nature 
would blossom into altruism, despite the foolish 
logic of Herbert Spencer. If there were no Canadian 
Mounted Police, the Dukhobors would not discard their 
garments. If there were no egoism there would be no 
trade, and Mr. Carnegie would not be oppressed by 
his millions. Tolstoy admires Ruskin, who inherited a 
fortune made out of wines, and found it very useful in 
the publication of his books. If he had renounced it, 
he might not have found a publisher. If we renounced 
all our pleasures, nobody would write or publish, and 
the priceless advice of Tolstoy would have no readers. 
! am quoting it at this moment with purely selfish joy. 
Rob me of that, and whose is the benefit ? 


in quest of the Messiah. 


in the 


ment. If there were no 
sion, evil, 


THE PLAYHOUSES. 
‘© EM’LY,”’ AT THE ADELPHI. 


It is thirty-four years since Sam Emery at the Olympic 
first raised old Peggotty’s cry, ‘‘1’m agoing to seek 
my Em'ly!’’ Now, at the Adelphi, he is succeeded by 
Mr. Cartwright, and the latter’s impersonation of the 
simple fisherman is fully satisfying, robust alike in 
humour and in pathos. ‘The latest Dickens adapters 
are Messrs. T. G. Warren and Ben Landeck, and they 
have done their best to construct a compact play out of 
a discursive novel. Wisely, they have confined their 
drama’s action to the betrayal of Em’ly and the villainies 
of Heep, allowing these two sections to develop indepen- 
dently side by side. Of the figures of the ‘‘ Copperfield ”’ 
tale only the Peggotty group, of course, bears trans- 
plantation to the stage, save Steerforth, who, thanks 
to Mr. Ben Webster, gains in naturalness. Even Rosa 
Dartle, picturesquely as Miss Nancy Price plays her, 
loses half her truculence in the playhouse, and David 
Copperfield and his tedious Agnes become mere colour- 
less puppets. Uriah Heep and Micawber fare better, 
but then they are portrayed—rather quietly too—the 
one by that sound character-actor, Mr. Robb Harwood, 
the other by the quaint Mr. Harry Nicholls. Next to 
Peggotty, Ham stands out most plainly, Mr. Frank 
Cooper lending the reticent fellow a splendid air of 
hearty sincerity. Mrs. Gummidge, again, is delightful, 
with Miss Caroline Ewell taking her original part ; while 
pretty Miss Madge Lessing, her comic-opera training 
considered, does wonders as the sad Little Em’ly. 
‘*THE SOOTHING SYSTEM,’’ AT THE GARRICK. 
Do the canons of dramatic taste sanction the stage-pre- 
sentation of madness—the more revolting and maniacal 
form of madness? Whatever may be the answer fur- 
nished to this question, the case for realism seems given 
away when, as in the Garrick Theatre’s new first piece, 
such presentation subserves no ethical purpose and 
offers simply a gruesome sort of entertainment. ‘‘ The 
Soothing System ’’ is an adaptation of a grisly tale of 
Poe’s, based on the authenticated circumstance of a 
mad-doctor becoming a patient in his own asylum; and 
Mr. Arthur Bourchier enacts very forcibly the réle of 
the demented but crafty doctor. A wild attack of 
lunatics on a sane visitor, their rout by warders, an 
attempted suicide by hanging—these are some incidents 
of the nightmare play which now precedes ‘‘ The 
Bishop’s Move.’’ 
‘‘GENEVIEVE,’’ AT THE GRAND, FULHAM. 

called a ‘‘ grand ”’ 


Why ‘‘ Geneviéve’’ should be 
determine, unless the 


romantic opera it is hard vo 
description is derived from the theatre at which the 
piece has just been produced. Such thin story as 
the librettist, Mr. Howard Cleaver, has supplied hovers 
vaguely between fantastic romance and conventional 
buffoonery ; while the music, Professor de Rovigo’s 
work, is scarcely more than a mere series of draw- 
ing-room ballads. Indeed, the only strong impres- 
sion which ‘‘ Geneviéve’’ leaves upon the mind is 
that of a heroine prepared at all times and on 
the smallest provocation to burst into sentimental 
melody. Comic ditties the score contains, and choruses 
for shepherds and shepherdesses and the inevitable 
drinking - song ; but without Geneviéve’s amiable 
habit of irresponsible warbling, the opera named 
after her would fall to pieces, so totally devoid is it of 
dramatic quality. In the airs assigned to this love-lorn 
maiden, which are graceful and pleasing enough, though 
they betray a marked family likeness, the composer 
makes some amends for the futilities of his colleague. 
But he is hampered by having as representative of the 
heroine a singer, Miss Savary, whose voice, pretty but 
small, is quite unequal to the continuous strain neces- 
sarily imposed. A fairly competent tenor, Mr. Frankiss, 
two agreeable interpreters of the comic relief, Mr. 
Broughton Black and Miss May Gumez, and really 
admirable mounting help to recommend ‘‘ Geneviéve ’’ 
to favourable consideration; but this ‘‘ grand’’ opera 
can hardly hope to win popularity with its present tame 
and inconsequent libretto. 

‘*A SAILOR’S SWEETHEART,’’ AT KENNINGTON. 
Last September Messrs. Frederic Stanley and Alexander 
Henderson produced at the latter’s Fulham playhouse 
a melodrama of their joint manufacture, entitled ‘‘A 
Sailor’s Sweetheart,’’ which exploited the Naval Brigade, 
told a vigorous sensational yarn, and had as its cul- 
minating horror the threatened torture of white 
captives at the hands of savage Gold Coast negroes. 
A very decent specimen of its class was this piece, 
for in it was worked out, with no little ingenuity, 
a fiendish plot for the destruction of a gallant sailor 
who was heir to great wealth, and it also introduced to 
notice a villain of delightfully thoroughgoing treachery 
and brutality. But perhaps its excitements were rather 
too elaborately painful, and its fun (for popular tastes) 
kept a trifle too much in the background. At any rate, 
the authors seem now to have lightened the gloom of 
their play and developed the drolleries of their comic 
characters. Thus modified, the story of ‘‘A Sailor’s 
Sweetheart ’’ has lost none of its emotional appeal, and 
at Kennington, where it is being presented this week by 
a capital company, it is received with every mark of 
favour. 

BANK HOLIDAY PROGRAMME AT THE HIPPODROME. 
In the varied programme which the proprietors of the 
London Hippodrome have arranged for Bank Holiday 
week, the new ‘‘ Redskins’’ sketch occupies the place 
of honour, and deservedly so. For no other such triumph 
of spectacular realism is to be seen in town as the 
tableau of swirling rapids, overturned canoes, submerged 
Indians, and deafening revolver-shots which concludes 
that exciting little drama. But there are many other 
popular turns in the Hippodrome bill. Old favourites 
remain, such as Mr. Sam Elton, whose smashing of 
crockery would frighten even the most callous ‘‘ slavey,”’ 
and Chinko, whose juggling is as ‘‘eccentric’’ as it is 
clever. Then, too, there are newer performers, such 
as the members of Boswell’s Miniature Circus. 
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PARLIAMENT. 


The Sugar Convention Bill was read a second time in 
the Commons and carried by a majority of eighty after 
one of the liveliest debates of the Session. Mr. Winston 
Churchill, in the course of a brilliant attack on the 
Colonial Secretary, challenged him to contradict the 
statement that he proposed to tax butter and cheese. 
Mr. Chamberlain said he could not contradict the 
honourable member. It has since been explained that 
this was ironical, but for four - and -twenty hours 
butter and cheese were deemed to be in grave peril. 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman urged that the Bill, by 
prohibiting the importation of bounty-fed sugar, would 
injure the jam and confectionery trades, which were 
dependent on the cheapness of this commodity. Mr. 
Chamberlain pointed out that the Convention had already 
been ratified by a resolution of the House of Commons, 
and that repudiation now would be regarded by the 
other contracting Powers as a piece of bad faith. He 
drew a humorous picture of Mr. Winston Churchill assur- 
ing electors engaged in the iron and textile industries 
that the Empire was ‘‘ founded inviolate upon jam and 
pickles.”’ 

In a debate on South African affairs the Colonial 
Secretary declined to attach much importance to General 
Botha’s recent letter, and vindicated the action of Lord 
Milner in regard to the new diamond mines in the 
Transvaal, on the ground that it was expedient to 
extract from them the largest possible profit for the 
State. 

The Motor-Car Bill passed its second reading without 
a division, but a very warm discussion made it clear 
that but for an important concession by Mr. Walter 
Long the Bill would have been in danger. In the 
other House Lord Balfour had refused to introduce a 
maximum limit of speed; but this attitude was abandoned 
by Mr. Long, who promised to devise a limit before 
the Committee stage of the Bill. He admitted that 
he was overwhelmed with letters from all parts of the 
country breathing a vehement hostility to motor-cars, 
Mr. Soares, who had moved the rejection of the Bill, 
caused much amusement by reminding the House that 
when the Romans made our roads they did not con- 
template the rise of the motor-car industry. 

The Irish Land Bill was read a second time in the 
Lords amidst a chorus of congratulations. Lord Crewe 
hinted that the whole aspect of the question might be 
changed for the worse by Mr. Chamberlain’s fiscal 
proposals, and Lord Hampden predicted a_ fiercer 
agrarian agitation than we had ever seen; but the 
predominant note was that of unbounded optimism. 








ART NOTES. 

The late Mr. Nettleship was a favourite painter of 
animals in bygone Academy exhibitions; and the 
Carfax Gallery has done well, even late in the season, 
to bring together a collection of his pastels and 
sketches. The rhinoceros is rather an awkward sitter, 
and the panther is not very easy to pose; but Mr. 
Nettleship was alert in his studies of these and of others 
of ‘‘ the stealthy-stepping pard, the tiger velvet-barred,”’ 
the lion, also the lioness, who, in her lair, does not 
shake, because she does not possess, what a poet rashly 
calls ‘‘the storm of her hair.’’ Thackeray used to say 
that nobody had drawn a camel; but animal-painting 
has since then made long strides, in which Landseer, 
though so much out of fashion now, undoubtedly set 
the pace. 


The collecting of posters has lost a little of its salt 
in losing all its novelty. This may be said for the West ; 
but the East is East, and a Poster Exhibition, planned for 
Whitechapel, contrives to attract and please. Moreover, 
it may help to raise the public taste to that altitude from 
which it will look down, untempted to purchase, upon 
the great mass of pictorial advertisements which make 
the London streets uglier than they are, and by which, 
as everybody is reminded at this holiday time of year, the 
far recesses of the country are defaced. 


The Pontificate of Leo XIII. was not signalised by 
any great adventure or achievement in the department 
of the arts. St. Peter’s has been built once for all, 
and if the prosaic census-taker of attendances began 
to count in Rome he would find the accommodation 
amply met all demands made upon it. Incon- 
spicuous, therefore, were the new ecclesiastical build- 
ings of the Eternal City which owed their existence 
to the initiative or encouragement of Leo XIII. But 
he was in all ways an excellent curator. Many 
ancient fabrics were kept in repair from his privy 
purse; and besides taking good care of the artistic 
treasures of the Vatican galleries, he added to their 
number, especially in the department of illuminated 
manuscripts. 


Leo XIII. was painted by Lenbach several times. 
Just as the Pontificate itself was a personal success, so 
these pictures had personal celebrity. One of them, for 
instance, went at once into Prince Bismarck’s hands, 
and is said to have played its minor part in history as a 
contributory peacemaker. But the Lenbach_ portraits 
will not go into the great gallery of Papal portraits 
painted by Velasquez, Raphael, and the rest. When 
Leo XIII. sat to Chartran, that painter had asked 
for sittings ‘‘in the name of France.’’ The result was 
pleasing rather than monumental. Soldatics got his 
sittings, not in the name of Hungary, but in the name 
of the Emperor of Austria. 


One English artist had sittings from Leo XIII., the 
first since Sir Thomas Lawrence to be allowed to take 
his easel into the Vatican to paint a Roman Pontiff. 
This was Mr. T. J. Thaddeus, who made a portrait 
in 1884 ; and, nearly ten years later, produced the picture 
entitled ‘‘ The Obedienza.’’ Leo XIII. is there seen 
enthroned receiving the homage of a Cardinal—a cere- 
mony yearly renewed. The study made by the artist 


for the Pope’s head in this canvas was that which our 
own pages recently produced. 
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H ARWICH 
BRITISH M Are ROUTE. 


HOOK OF HOLLAND—QUICKEST ROUTE TO HOLLAND 
AND CHEAPEST TO GERMANY. 
Daily (Sundays included) at 8.30 p.m. from Liverpool Street Station 
NEW SERVICE TO BERLIN AND NORTH GERMANY 
Through Carriages and Restaurant Cars between the Hook of Holland, Berlin, Cologne 
and Bale 
ANTWERP, every Week-day, at 8 40 p.m., from Liverpool Street Station 
DIRECT SERVICE to Harwich, from Scotland, the North, and Midlands. Restaurant 
Car between York and Harwich, 
rhe Great Eastern Railway Company's Steamers are steel screw vessels, lighted 
throughout by electricity, and sail under the British Flag 
HAMBURG, by G. S. N. Co.'s Steamers, Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
ESBJERG, for Denmark and Scandinavia, by the U.S.S. Co, of Copenhagen Steamers 
Mondays, Thursdays. and Saturdays 
Particuiars of the Continental Manager, Liverpool Street Station, London, E.C 


R OYAL 


LIVERPOOL STREET HOTEL adjoins the London terminus. 
Particulars from H C. AMENDT, Manager. 


(CCONNEMARA, (,ALWAY, _ACHILL, AND 
West OF [ RELAND. 


Connemara Tourist Tickets issued at the Principal Stations in England and Scotland 
Golfing, Boating, Bathing, and Fishing. Good Roads for Cyclists, 
HOTELS at RECESS (Connemara), co. GALWAY, and at MALLARANNY, co. 
MAYO, owned and managed by the Railway Company. 
For Tourist Guides and all information apply to 
JOSEPH TATLOW, Manager. 
Midland Great Western Railway, Broadstone Station, Dublin. 


CPR 


LIVERPOOL TO CANADA. 
First Cabin, £14; Second, £7 and £8; Third, £5 1os., every Tuesday. 
S.S. ‘“* Lake Erie” 
S.S. ‘* Lake Manitoba " (twin-screw, 10,000 tons), Aug 18. 


JAPAN, CHINA, AUSTRALIA. 
Fast luxurious travel. 
“Empress of China” (for Japan), September 7 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY. 


(twin-screw, 7750 tons), Aug. 11 


Steamers leave Vancouver as follows 


“Moana” (for Australia), September 18. 
Through Tickets to Japan, Australia, or Around the World, providing Atlantic passage 
y any Line. 


TOURS. Some of the world’s grandest scenery is along the 
Canadian Pacific Line 
For Berths or Free Guide Books. apply to Canadian Pacific Railway, 67, King William 
Street, E.C., or 30, Cockspur Street, S.W. 


Nek TH OF SCOTLAND AND ORKNEY AND 
x, SHETLAND STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY'S 
S UMMER Gna UU ££ Ss & S. 
Cruise round BRITISH ISLES, August 15. Fares from £12 1s 
From ALBERT DOCK, I.EITH, to CAITHNESS and the ORKNEY and 
SHETLAND ISLANDS, every Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and lriday, and from 


ABERDEEN five times a week, from May 1 to September 30. 

ST. MAGNUS HOTEL, HILLSWICK, SHETLAND, now open wider the 
Company's management. Comfortable quarters and excellent Cuisine Grand Rock 
Scenery and good Loch and Sea Fishing in the neighbourhood 

Full particulars, Aberdeen Steam Navigation Company, 1 Queen Victoria Street, 
london, E.C. ; Wordie and Co., 75, West Nile Street, Glasgow ; George Hourston, 1, Tower 
Place, Leith. 

CHARLES MERRYLEES, Manager, Aberdeen, 


DR. LUNN’S AND MR. PEROWNE’S CRUISES, &c. 


£18 18s. ST. PETERSBURG, STOCKHOLM, COPENHAGEN, and 
£11 11s. 
£36 5s. 
£5 22k 

L1O 10s, Cae T pieced ccctemedscon het vit Dover and 


SECRETARY, 5, Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


1] OT & i. 
THE HOTEL DE LUXE OF THE PROVINCES. 
T. P. O';CONNOR, writing in a recent issue of “‘ M.A.P.,”’ says— 
‘“*The Grand Hotel is a beautiful building, standing on a 
healthy hill; is furnished with a luxury which might make even 
a Paris hotel envious; and it has Parisian cooks that might 
bear comparison without fear with even the chefs of such 
London palaces as the Savoy and Carlton. In this hotel 
you certainly have no reason to sigh for any other hotel 
in the world.” 


LISBON, TANGIER, GIBRALTAR, ALGIERS. 


CRIMEA, PALESTINE, EGYPT, ATHENS, CONSTANTI 
NOPLE. On S.Y. * Argonaut,” 3274 tons, g4000-horse power 


6 1 LUCERNE and GENEVA TOURS, including Second 
IC. Class Ticket and 7 days’ hotel accommodation. 


TH] ARROGATE G RAND 


Furnished by Messrs. Goodall, Lamb, and Heighway, Ltd., Manchester. 
R. C. ULLRICH, Manager 
Also of the CAP MARTIN HOTEL, near MENTONE 


» © F A DUBiiin aec 2.2 Tt E. 
GREAT IRISH HORSE SHOW, 1903. August 25, 26, 27, 28. 
The Largest Show of Hunters in the World 
Trotting, Driving, and Jumping Compeiitions. 
Leinster House, Dublin. (By Order) RICHARD J. Moss, Reyistrar. 


Programme on application 





EARL’S COURT. 
DAILY 11 a.m. till 11 p.m. 
Fire Prevention and Fire-Fighting Appliances. 

FIRE PICTURES AND FIRE RELICS. ANCIENT FIRE ENGINES, FROM 1514 
In the EMPRESS THEATRE, TWICE DAILY, at 3.30 and 9 p.m 
Thousands of Reserved Seats from 6d. to 4s. 

“FIGHTING THE FLAMES.” GREAT CONFLAGRATION SCENE, 
Thrilling Episodes, Escapes, and Rescues, 

NOT IMITATION, BUT STUPENDOUS REALISM. 
GRENADIER GUARDS and HON, ARTILLERY CO.’'S BANDS. 

THE ASSOUAN VILLAGE—150 Natives from the Nile. CONTINENTAL CIRCI 
The Great Fire of London, 1666. The Martiniques—Survivors of Mont Pelée. River of Fiery 
Lava. Glacier Glide. Topsy-Turvy House. Spider's Web. Manége Mécanique. Biograph 


PIRE EXHIBITION, 


Admission, 1s. 


ONDON HIPPODR OM E, 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C., 
Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS. 

TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE 








NOTE. 
it ts particularly requested that all SKETCHES and PHO'O- 
GRAPHS sent to THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, esfecial/) 
those from abroad, be marked on the back with the name 
of the sender, as well as with the title of the subject. All 
Sketches and Photographs used will be paid for. 








STAT : Pp Tire 
FINE ART PLATES. 
ETCHINGS, MEZZOTINTS, PHOTOGRAVURES, 
SPORTING PLATES, 
After ARCHIBALD THORBURN, HARRY NE/ILSON, 
and G. E. LODGE. 
Subjects for all purposes. Prices from tos. 6d. to £3 4s. 
New List of Hand-Coloured Plates now ready. 


ILLUSTRATED LISTS FREI INSPECTION INVITED, 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 198, STRAND, W.C. 
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A Saturday nights excepted, B Arrives later on Sunday C Sundays excepted 
D Stranraer Harbour, E 5.50 p.m, on Saturday N nnection Sunday 
BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON, OR DINING CAR y pal Day Traine 
SLEEPING CARS y Night’ Expre 
Pocket Time Table Cheap Ticket Programme Tilustrated Gu i f 
Furnished Apartments in Country and Seaside District grat ’ t “e 
Midland Station Master r Town Ayent to Mr. G. ARNO Distr it 
St. Pancras Station, 1 don; or to Mr. T. EATON uperint lent of ri \ 
Derby, August 1903 JOHN MATH ON, General M ier 


INTENDING 
& ORK 
J NTERNA rIONAL 
KX HIBI r 


POURISTS TO GREATER 


QUEENSTOWN, CORK, GLENGARIFF, 


“-ILLARNEY, IARKNASILLA, TALENCIA, 
IK : — \ 


WATERVILLE, CARAGH LAKE, LAHINCH, KRILKEE, 
CONNEMARA, UPPER AND LOWER SHANNON, &e. 


Through Booking \ Dublin, Waterford, and Cork 
EXCURSION TICKETS TO CORK will be issued from pr il Stat ' 
English and t Railway 
VISITORS TO KILLARNEY are recommended ¢ tain their 1 t L the 
GRAND ATLANTIK COAST KOU TT t t PARK NASILLA 
Company's Hotel KILLARNEY, KENMARE, PARKNASILLA, CARAGI 
LAKE, and WATERVILLE Hotel Couy isstue t (i 1) Kingsboeielyge 
Watertord, and Cork it 
! full par | to I 7 t UPERINTENDENT OF THI 
@iNk, Ki t 1) f lt ! ' 1 nh uring 
Cre lon; Me Cc. W. BULLOCH co - i 
Messrs. J. WALLIS »N I Walk, Dubl r any of Messrs, COUM 
Tour i 
(, REA Pp ASTERN RAILWAY. 
I 4 XN 
QEASIDI LH ePLIDAYS. 
. 
YARMOUTH MUNDESLEY-ON-SEA WAL TON.ON-NAZE 
LOWESTOFT KOU THWOLD OUTHENDONSEA 
CROMER ALDEBURGH HARWICH 
CLACTON SEA DOVERCOURT HUNSTANTON 


ON 
PELINSTOWJ 


FOURIST, FORTNIGHTLY AND FRIDAY LO TUESDAY 


CHEAP TICKETS 
i ed from Lo 1 (Liverpool Street), G1 urban Stat ul t on the Past 
1 lon Line, al from St. Pancra ul KRenti I 
HUNSTANTON, YARMOUTH, LOWESTOFT, MUNDESLEY-ON LA ancl 
CROMEI 
CHEAP TRIPS TO THE SEASIDE, &« 
SOUTHEND-ON-SEA and BACK al. af by THROUGH FAST TRAINS 
from Liverpool Street and Fenchur treet, ¢ p Ther ri t e also insuedt at 
Stations on the Metropolitan and Metropolitan District Railway 
CLACTON, WALTON ml HARWICHL AND BACK 4 1. from 1 rf} 
Street on Sundays at au md ou M | s at Lm Il at rattord at anal 
7.40 an, respectively 
BROXBOURNE and RYE HOUSE «1 1, daily from Livery | Street, & wad 
on Week-Days only from St. Pancr aul Kentish T n 
LPPING FOREST 1 laily from Liverpool Street, Fenchurch Street, & 
All particulars free by post on application to the perinten t { th I 
Liverpool Street Station, | lon, EA 


LONDON BRIGHTON & SOUTH COAST RAILWAY 


MARIS & SWITZERLAND. — The Cheapest & Most 
Comfortable RB te NEWHAVEN DILPPI ROUT I | 
M mers & Corridor 1 } eave 1 
teatl The vh Bb king t | ti I 
Britta Tour ‘ up W . 7 eI 
Tyrol 
f ‘a? : 
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COLOUR AND SCENERY for the Artist and Photographer 
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At any of the nun Kesort t ( pa Line 
FHE SLIEVE DONARD HOTEL, NEWCASTLE, CO. DOWN, 
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Queen's Quay Terminus, Belfast JAMES PINION, General Manages 
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THE WORLD’S NEWS. 


Since Edward VII. came to 
the Throne he has done 
yeoman service in the cause 
of international peace and 
goodwill. His Continental tour cemented our old friend- 
ship with Italy and Portugal, and wiped away the 
memory of our recent differences with France. It was, 
however, reserved for his Majesty to do greater things 
nearer home, and it is safe to prophesy that the King’s 
Irish visit, coinciding as it does with acceptable 
legislation, will be adjudged by history to have been 
one of the most important factors in the settling 
of the ancient and vexed Irish Question. Last 
week we chronicled his Majesty’s reception at 
Londonderry, which we are this week enabled to 
illustrate. rom that city the King and Queen 
proceeded to Bunerana, where they re-embarked in 
the royal yacht and sailed round the Donegai and 
Achill coasts, casting anchor on the afternoon of 
July 29 in Killary Bay. Their Majesties landed and 
made a tour of the Connemara district, visiting 
cottage and cabin, conversing in the most friendly 
manner with the natives. Their Majesties 
travelled in a motor-car. The following day the 
Connemara trip was brought to a close by a visit 
to Galway, where the King and Queen had an 
enthusiastic reception from a district that has not 
hitherto been deeply attached to the Crown. Galway 
honoured itself by hanging out such mottoes as 
‘*Come back to Erin, Mavourneen,’’ and ‘‘ Wel- 
come to the friend of Ireland.’’ The conquest of 
the West was probably complete when Miss Murphy, 
daughter of the treasonable Colonel Lynch’s election 
agent, presented the Queen with a bouquet. Leaving 
Galway on the morning of July 31 their Majesties pro- 
ceeded to Kenmare, whence the party travelled by motor 
to Derreen, the Marquis of Lansdowne’s seat. Having 
taken tea, their Majesties went on to Castletown, where 


END OF THE 
IRISH TOUR. 


THE 
KING’S 


FORMERLY JUDGE- ADVOCATE-GENERAL, 


Sir William Marriott, who died 
at Brighton on the night of 
July 27, was formerly Judge- 
Advocate-General. He was a graduate of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, .and a barrister of Lincoln's Inn, 
of which society he became a Bencher. He took silk 
in 1877, and eight years later was promoted to be Judge- 
Advocate-General, a position which he resigned eleven 
years ago. From 1880 to 1893 he represented Brighton 
in the House of Commons, passing from the Liberal to 


OuR PORTRAITS. 


Liliott and Fry. 


/heoto 
LATE RIGHT HON, 
W. T. MARRIOTT, 


Photo. Russell. 
LATE DR. W. T. T. 
WEBBER, 


THE SIR THE 


BISHOP OF BRISBANE. 


the Conservative side without losing his seat. He was 
sixty-eight years of age. 

A distinguished Churchman passed away on Aug. 3 
at Sydney in the person of Dr. William Thomas 
Thornhill Webber, Bishop of Brisbane. <A native of 
Norwich, where his father was a surgeon, Dr. Webber 
was educated at Tonbridge, at the town of his birth, 
and at Pembroke College, Oxford. ‘Through various 
ecclesiastical appointments, he rose in 1885 to the 
bishopric of Brisbane. His organising power was 











Tue Srock wirn Inscriprion. 


Giuseppe Sarto is sixty-eight years of age, and is an 
earnest and benevolent ecclesiastic. He is in no sense 
a politician, and will be first of all a religious Pontiff. 





There is much discussion as 

to the comparative cheapness 

of living in England and on 

the Continent. Paris is said to be dearer than London, 

and the prices of staple commodities seem to bear out 

the statement, although an English visitor in the French 
capital may not find the general charges any higher 
than at home. Provincial France has long enjoyed 
the reputation of cheapness, and many an English 
colony there has borne witness to this. But Mr. Yoxall 
now declares in the New Zzberal Review that English 
families can no longer live at Tours or Avranches as 
economically as they did. This may be doubted, for 
the French provincials do not complain that living is 
dearer, and the wandering cyclist still extols the excel- 
lence and cheapness of the inns. The price of bread 
appears to be as little concerned with the operation of 
a duty on imported wheat as it is in this country. 
Much virtue is ascribed to French housekeeping ; 
German and Belgian housekeeping is apparently no 
less thrifty, and it would seem as if our shortcomings 
in this respect made it dearer to live in England than 
anywhere else in Europe. 


THE Cost OF LIVING. 


Dr. Horton has_ proposed 
a compromise between the 
Church of England and the 
Nonconformists on the Edu- 
cation Act. He suggests that the Church should 
agree to place her schools entirely under popular 
control, trusting to the representatives of the ratepayers 
to appoint committees of management in sympathy with 
the religious opinions which the schools were originally 
designed to teach. Dr. Horton evidently believes that 
no obstacle would be offered by his political friends to 
the working of such a concordat. But how does he 
reconcile it with the policy of ‘‘ passive resistance’’ ? 


HORTON’S OLIVE 
BRANCH. 


Dr. 














Tue Orner Sipe oF tHE Srock, SHOWING THE INSCRIPTION. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE’S GUN: FOWLING-PIECE BELONGING TO ALEXANDER SELKIRK, THE ORIGINAL OF DEFOE’S HERO. 


Selkirk, Largo, N.B., 1701.’ 
the ortgtnal of Selkirk's name. 


The gun, which ts shortly to be placed in the British Museum, ts a flintlock, and bears upon the stock the tnuscription, rudely carved, “ A. 


There is also a figure 


On the other stde ts “Anna R.”" 
of a seal ufon a rock, and under tt the words “ Sealcratg,” 


they embarked for Cork. 
their Majesties’ reception 
enthusiasm and _heartiness. 


In the so-called rebel city, 
was second to none in 
His Majesty presented 


great, and he devoted himself to the task of securing a 


he deve ; This is based on the principle that it is wrong for Non- 
cathedral for his diocese. He was sixty-six years of age. 


conformists to pay rates for the support of Church 
schools. 





colours to the Royal Irish Regiment and the Royal 
Munster Fusiliers, and visited the Exhibition. In a 
speech the King dwelt upon the importance of fostering 
that industrial activity upon which the future of Ireland 
depends. These functions concluded a historical tour 
which his Majesty hopes to repeat at no distant date. 
His Majesty issued a parting message, in which he 
expressed to his Irish people how deeply 

he had been touched by the kindness 

and goodwill which they had shown to 

the Queen and himself. 


On the conclu- 
sion of his 
Irish tour, his 
Majesty proceeded to Cowes for the 
Regatta, where on Aug. 4 he followed 
the racing with the greatest interest. On 
the same day his Majesty and the Prince 
of Wales paid an inaugural visit to the 
new Royal Naval College in Osborne 
grounds. During the day the race for 
the King’s Cup was sailed, and was won 
by the German Emperor with his yacht 
ATeleor. 


THE KING AT COWES. 


In the admir- 
able words 
addressed by 
the King to 
exhorted them to 


SiR HORACE 


PLUNKETT. 





the Irish people, he 
‘self-reliance and co-operation.’’ His 

Majesty is no mere rhetorician, and 

when he had that phrase in his mind 

he bethought him of a practical illus- 

tration of his meaning, and knighted 

Mr. Horace Plunkett. As the head 

of the Agricultural Department of 

Ireland, Sir Horace Plunkett has shown 

himself to be one of the ablest and most single- 
minded administrators that country has ever known. 
He organised his Department with an_ impartiality 
that was not relished by all his political friends, and 
it cost him his seat in Parliament. But there can be 
no difference of opinion as to the work he has done 
to demonstrate the advantages of ‘self-reliance and 
co-operation.’’ If the new Land Act is administered 
in the same spirit, there should be a great industrial 
revival in Ireland. But it will not be forgotten 
that Sir Horace Plunkett was setting the example of 
co-operation when the old dissensions were still rife. 


POPE 


On the evening of July 31, 
pursuant to the ceremonial or- 
dained in the thirteenth century 
for Papal elections, sixty-two Cardinals of the Sacred 
College were walled up in Conclave, not to be released 
until they had appointed a successor to Leo XIII. On 
the following day, the morning and evening ballots 


THE NEW POnNTrTIFF. 


It is not directed simply against the Statute 
which has not placed the committee of management 
entirely under popular control. Why should the zeal 
which animates ‘‘ passive resistance’’ be quenched if 
Dr. Horton’s proposal were accepted ? Churchmen 
would still manage Church schools, which would still 
be subsidised out of the rates. It is to this that 
Nonconformists have a _ rooted objection, if there 
be any consistency in the present 
agitation, 








LEO XUl1.’s OBSEQUIES: THE 


FOR THE FUNERAL 


CATAFALQUE IN ST. 
CEREMONY. 


were ineffectual, though Cardinai Rampolla_ was 
favoured. Sunday’s ballots were also without result, 
and thousands in the great square of St. Peter 
watched the ineffectual smoke from the burning 
voting-papers. It was rumoured that Cardinal Sarto 
of Venice had obtained an advantage at Monday’s 
sittings, and the morning vote on Tuesday, producing 
the necessary two-thirds, raised that prince of the Church 
to the Papal chair. Shortly after noon the Venetian 
Cardinal of an hour before appeared fully robed on the 
inner loggia of St. Peter’s, and under the style of 
Pius X. blessed the people amid much popular rejoicing. 


Photo. Lucchesi. 


PETER’S 


Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan’s 
“Atlantic 
Com bine’”’ 
seems to have sprung a. leak, and a 
favourable moment has been chosen 
for the new arrangement between our 
Government and the Cunard Company. 
The Government advances the money 
for the construction of two new ships 
of the largest size, and pays the com- 
pany a bonus of £150,000 a year. 
Moreover, the Government becomes a 
shareholder, and the company is purged 
of all foreign elements. ‘This active 
policy on the part of the State is very 
different from the old system of leaving 
p-ivate enterprise to take care of itself. 
In recognising that the shipping interest 
cannot be left at the mercy of a foreign 
combination, the Government has taken 
an important step towards the organis- 
ation of the national resources. The 
old theory that the State is simply a 
policeman, and that it ought not to 
meddle with trade, is quite out of har- 
mony with modern conditions. Ten 
years ago we should have smiled at the 
notion of the State as a shareholder in a 
steam-ship company: this is now generally accepted. 


THE CUNARD 
COMPANY. 





On the night of Aug. 3 five 
torpedo - boats were captured 
by the enemy’s_ destroyer 
Sprightly, of the Blue flotilla. The destroyer 4727-7, 
atter being chased for three hours, only just avoided 
capture by making Scilly. The big fleet operations 
under Admirals Wilson and Domvile began off the 
Portuguese coast on Aug. 5. King Carlos was ex- 
pected to watch the manceuvres from his yacht. 


NAVAL MANCEUVRES. 
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THE KING’S GREAT CONCILIATORY VISIT TO IRELAND: SCENES IN THE WEST. 


Drawn py H. W. Koexxorx Anp ALtAN Stewart from Sketcues py A. Forestier, ovr Sprcian Artist wire rae Kiyo in Irecanp. 
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4 WELCOME FROM IRISH SCHOOLCHILDREN: WAITING FOR THE KING AT LEENANE 
The children presented a picturesque group. Many of thim wore shawls, and one a cloak of black bordered with red. 
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THEIR MAJESTIES’ MOTOR TOUR THROUGH CONNEMARA: THE KING AND QUEEN PASSING LEENANE HOTEL. 


A motley group awarted the King’s passage. The wall was lined with men and boys and here and there a few girls, while tu front of the hote the rowd wa it ed of fashionable peop 


and peasants, barefooled women u hawls rubbing shoulders with td ws i‘ ; tletle 
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RTURNED HOUSE, : — ; ; é . POLICE GUARD OVER WRECKED PROPERTY. 


CLay 
STREET 
AFTER 
THE 


PorNADO. 


vos, Grantham Bain, 


A HOUSE PARTIALLY DESTROYED. WRECKED BUJLDINGS. 


THE GREAT SIX MINUTES’ TORNADO IN PATERSON, NEW YORK SIrATE: SCENES OF THE DESOLATION, 


Three persons were killed, twenty-five houses were destroved, £30,000 worth of damage was done, and seventy-five families were rendered homeless tn the space 1 minutes. 





THEIR MAJESTIES’ IRISH CRUISE: THE ROYAL YACHT AND HER ESCORT ENTERING QUEENSTOWN HARBOUR, AUGUST I, 


Drawn By CHARLES De Lacy FROM A Ske! s FICER OF THE Wuire Srae “Care.” 
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. Tue Constrverion oF A PARIITION WALL IN THE Cour! 
or SAN DAMASO 1O PREVENT COMMUNICATION WITH 
THE CARDINALS IN CONCLAVE. 


SIGNAL OF ELECTION: WATCHING THE SMOKE 
VorTiInG-PAPERS FROM THE 
SIGNIFIED A FUTILE 


PIAZZA 


SCENES OF THE RECENT 
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“Vas it mit der captain of the ‘ Leeuwarden °?” 





CHAPTER. 2%. 
Helen was indeed, as she had told Ida 
Lathom, much happier; for not only 
had old Tim given her Vincent 
Hewitt’s message, but she had seen 
Lugard, and he had told her that 
which had filled her aching heart 


hs, 
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By LOUIS BECKE, 





« HELEN ADAIR + 


‘““Yer honour's boots,”’ he said, as 
he entered the room; and then he 
smiled, and added 

**She thanks 
and compliments to yer honour, and if 


7 


sends her heart’ 


Illustrated by R. CATON WOODVILLE. yer honour will come wid me at six 


o'clock this evening, [’ll take ye to a 








with joy. 

When the handsome ~ young 
American arrived at Waringa he was 
received most hospitably by Lathom, who, although he was busied in making pre- 
parations for his niece’s departure, was really pleased to meet him, and anxious to 
render all the aid in his power towards the fulfilment of a quest that he (Lathom) 
little knew was entirely fictitious ; and Lugard—not for the first time—inwardly 
resented the duplicity he had now to practise upon a man of such an open and 
unsuspicious nature as his host. He therefore sought to salve his conscience 
as much as possible by taking the earliest opportunity of telling Lathom that he 
was pretty sure, from what he had already learned, that he would gain the 
information he desired either from the prison records at Port Macquarie (where 
the elder Ascott had once lived) or by a further and more extended research in 
Sydney. ‘This he did so as to avoid discussing the matter with Lathom, whose 
eagerness to assist him in his ‘‘search’’ made him feel both uncomfortable 
and ashamed. 

He had not to wait long before he both saw and spoke to Helen; for 
soon after he had been shown to his room old Tim tapped at the door. 

‘“‘The masther thought maybe ye’d like a bath, yer honour. There is a 
bath-house just beyant, Sor, over near the ind av the verandah. Shall I show 
ye, Sor?”’ 

‘*Thank you,’’ replied Lugard. 
the dust.’’ And then he noticed that the old man was lame, and instantly 
remembered he was the person of whom Vincent Hewitt had spoken as having 
promised to convey a message to Helen. 

“Are you Tim Doyle ?"’ he said quickly. 

“Yes, yer honour.”’ 

‘*Then you are a man I can trust. I met Mr. Hewitt a few hours ago 


a“ 


’ 


‘*] shall be very glad indeed to get rid of 


s 


” 


and he told me you would help me. 

‘*Js he safe, yer honour ?’’ asked Tim eagerly. 

‘* Quite safe. But I cannot talk to you now. I want you to tell Helen 
Cronin that the friend who sent her the note the other day is here, and must 
see her as soon as possible. She must tell you where she will meet me. You 
will not fail me ?’’ 

‘*Indade I will not, yer honour,’’ replied Tim in low tones; and then he led 
the way to the bath-room, not daring to ask Lugard any further questions, 
for other servants were about. Helen, he knew, was in the room used as a 
laundry, so he hurried quickly away to her. 

Lugard’s apartment was, fortunately, situated at the extreme end of the 
verandah, and some distance from those occupied by Dr. Haldane and 
Mr. Marsbin, who were not then in the house, having gone to visit the 
Quarries ; so Tim, as soon as he saw that Lugard had finished his bath, limped 


along in front of him, carrying the visitor’s boots, which he had hurriedly cleaned, 


place on the path leading to the creek 
where she ’ll be waiting for ye, an’ 
where ye can talk for an hour or more, 
as the Captain an’ Miss Ida are going ridin’ an’ won’t be back till past seven 
o'clock. An’ will yer honour make good friends wid Russ, the doy, as he is 
sure to follow her.’’ 

‘““Give her my thanks, and tell her that I won’t forget about the dog, 
lim.”’ 

It was then five o’clock, and as soon as Lugard entered the dining-room 
he was introduced to Miss Lathom by her uncle. 

**You must not think us discourteous, Mr. Lugard, in leaving you for an 
hour or two before dinner,’’ said Lathom, ‘‘ but my niece wishes to make a 
Sydney 
We shall return soon after seven with Mr. Marsbin and Dr. Haldane, 
who have ridden over to the Quarries.’’ 


short round of visits to some of our neighbours, as she leaves for 
to-morrow. 


Lugard begged them not to be concerned about him, and said that he 
would take a stroll along the banks of the creek until their return. So, after 
Ida had had tea brought in, she and Lathom rode off, much to the satisfaction 
of their visitor, who until nearly six o’clock whiled away the time with Lieutenant 
Willet—whom he discovered in his quarters engaged in eating an enormous 
water-melon. 

Russ, who had been ‘‘introduced’’ to Lugard by Lathom, had taken very 
kindly to the American, and had followed him to Willet’s quarters, the poor dog 
knowing that Ida hated to have him following his master: whenever she was 
with him. 

Leaving Lieutenant Willet, Lugard strolled towards the stables. Tim was 
awaiting him, and the two walked slowly down the road till they reached the 
track that led more directly than the road to the river, and in a few minutes they 
were quite out of sight of anyone coming from or going to the house, The evening 
was very calm and quiet, and as the old man limped beside him Lugard could not 
but be impressed by the beauty of the scene, for the rugged range to the westward 
of Waringa, which had looked so grim and forbidding an hour or two before, was 
now bathed in the yellow rays of the sunken sun, and far to the northward the 
forest-clad spurs were fast changing from a dull and misty green to a rich and 
glorious purple. Then, as they emerged upon a cleared space, the silvery waters 
of a clear stretch of Waringa Creek lay before 
burnished silver, on which a flock of black swans floated almost motionless. 


them like a huge mirror of 
‘*1 can leaye ye now, yer honour,’’ said Tim; ‘‘ see, there is Helen standing 
beside that big grey gum on the bank. I’ll stay here and let you know if 


anyone should be comin’ alone. Come, Russ, me bhoy.’ 
Lugard advanced to the quiet, girlish figure that awaited him beside the 
tree, and raised his hat. 


‘*Miss Adair,’’ he said simply, ‘‘I am very, very glad to meet you,’ 
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**And I vou, Mr. Lugird,’’ she said tremblingly, as 
she put her litthe sunburnt hand in his and raised het 
dark eyes to his face; ‘‘ your message has made me 
very happy. Will you tell me quickly, please, about 
my father. Is he well? ’’ 

‘*Yes—as far as I know, and I 
uot be long before you will see him. 
a long story to tell you, Miss Adair. Are we 
interruption here ?”’ 

‘*Quite. Noone but Captain and Miss Lathom and 
{ ever use this path. A little further on there is a fallen 
tree, where we can sit down.’’ 

She led the way, and as soon as she had seated 
herself turned her face, now aglow with suppressed 
excitement, to the American, whose manner was very 
respectful and sympathetic. 

‘T must tell you first of all, Miss Adair-—before I 
speak of myself and my mission to your father and you 
that only a few hours ago, by great good fortune, I met 
your cousin Vincent.’”’ 

“So ‘Tim told me’’; and then she blushed deeply. 
‘Of course I had not the most remote idea who it was 
that came to the house last night until Tim gave me 
lis message very early this morning. It seems that he 
had been hiding in the ti-tree scrub on the creek nearly 
all the previous day, endeavouring to see Tim, whom 
he knew could be trusted, so as to send a message to 
me, but did not succeed till nearly midnight. Then 
lim urged him to wait until the morning, but my cousin 
was too impatient. The sentry would certainly have 
seen and challenged him had he approached the house 
any closer.”’ 

‘* Ah, well, it will not be long, I trust, before he does 
meet you,’’ said Lugard kindly. ‘‘Now let me tell 
you who I am and what has brought me here.’’ 

Then he told in more ample detail all that he had 
related to Hewitt, adding that he was pleased that 
Helen was going to Sydney, as it would greatly facilitate 
matters, 

“To am glad of that, Mr. Lugard, for it was my 
intention this very day to ask Captain Lathom, who 
has been most kind to me, to let me leave his service 
if Mrs. Cartwright, of Port Macquarie, would let me 
enter hers as an ‘assigned’ servant. I would not dare 
to ask Miss Lathom—she would never consent. And 
when I did ask him I meant to tell him my real name 
and my miserable story, for I am sure he would not 
only be sympathetic but grant my request, if he possibly 
could do so. In fact I should have told him why I 
wanted to go to Port Macquarie when I was first 
to him, but I dreaded to do that for fear 
that if I was sent there and the authorities discovered 
| was not ‘ Helen Cronin,’ but the daughter of John 
\dair, it would perhaps result in my poor father being 
transferred back to Sydney, or even some more distant 
place, and that I might never see him., Mr. Marsbin, 
the clergyman who was staying at Waringa, has the 
vreatest detestation of Irish prisoners, and unfortunately 
he has such a very great influence with the Government 
that the colonial officials will do almost anything he 
wishes.’’ : 

‘*Surely the fellow would not attempt to prevent a 
daughter from meeting her father !”’ 

‘* He has done far more cruel things than that, Mr. 
lugard. Still, I have heard Captain Lathom say that 
the man is not cruel by nature, but only an unreasoning 
bigot, and a fanatical believer in the lash as a cure for 
all offences.”’ 

“What a brute!’’ was Lugard’s 
heard a good deal of him in Sydney. 
cause of his antipathy to Irishmen in particular ? 

‘*T cannot tell; but his dislike to them is notorious, 
especially to those—of course I mean prisoners—who 
are Roman Catholics. And although my father and 
myself and all our branch of the Adair family are 
Protestants, our very names would be repellent to him, 
for’’--and here for the first time a smile lit up her 
beautiful face —- ‘both branches are strongly imbued 
with the rebel taint. My paternal grandfather was 
deeply involved in the troubles of ’98, and only escaped 
‘death or a long imprisonment by fleeing to France, 
where he died; another relative fought at and was killed 
it Vinegar Hill; and my own unfortunate father was, as 
you knew, transported for publishing seditious pamphlets ; 
ind my poor cousin Vincent, then hardly more than a boy, 
for being concerned in the same offence some years later.”’ 

‘It is very sad, Miss Adair, that you should have to 
suffer as well.’’ 

‘IT have tried hard not to think of myself, Mr. 
Luyard,’’ she said simply. ‘‘ Some day, perhaps, when 
oh, how it makes my heart beat to think of it!—when 
you and my father and poor Vincent and myself are 
sailing away together from this dreadful land, I shall 
tell you my story. Sometimes it seems to me when | 
think of it that I am really Helen Cronin, ‘ Number 
7089,’ and no one else, and that the Helen Adair of 
the old, happy days in Annalong is only a fantasy of my 
disordered mind.’’ 

She ceased speaking, and Lugard, seeing that she 
was struggling bravely to restrain her tears, assisted her 
by at once becoming practical, and continuing certain 
instructions. 

‘“*Now, Miss Adair, this is what I shall do: I shall 
vo on to Port Macquarie and see your father, and tell 
him of the arrangements | have made with your cousin 
Hewitt. | shall have no difficulty in seeing and con- 
versing with him, as my letters from the Sydney 
authorities will give me ample facilities to prosecute my 
‘Ascott’ inquiries. Your cousin, who is already on his 
way back to the Port Macquarie district, will arrive there 
before me, and I shall probably see him also, as I can 
easily find his hiding - place, which 1 shall carefully 
describe to your father. I shall try and arrange matters 
so that as soon as the Pa/myra appears on the coast 
your father will escape from the town during the night 
and make his way to your cousin’s retreat. There he 
will be perfectly safe, even if the Padmyra should be 
delayed for a week or longer. As for myself, I shall 
return to Sydney from Port Macquarie as quickly as 
possible so as to see Captain Carroll—the master of 
the brig; and, as you will be there, I can then easily 


trust that it will 
gut I have quite 
safe from 


rne 
assigned 


comment. ‘1 
What is the 


” 


communicate with you, as of course I shall call ‘to see 
Miss Lathom.’ All going well, I hope to see both you and 
Patrick Montgomery safely on board the Pa/myra within 
a few days after I return, You will always be prepared ?”’ 

‘‘Indeed I will. Oh, Mr. Lugard, you have made 
me feel like a girl of ten.’’ 

‘‘1 may have to turn you into a boy of sixteen before 
I get you away from Sydney,” said the American, with a 
laugh; ‘‘in fact I am pretty sure of it. You will not mind?’’ 

‘You mean a disguise. Oh, no, Mr. Lugard. But 
how shall I manage ?’’ 

‘‘] will see to that. There is a rascally old ship- 
chandler named Lamont, who is my agent in Sydney, 
and he will provide you with the necessary clothes. You 
and Montgomery will have to meet me at his place.’’ 
Then he added, with a merry twinkle in his brown eyes, 
‘*] shall try hard to avoid asking you to cut off your hair, 
Miss Adair.’’ 

‘*It would grow again. I should not mind.’’ 

They remained conversing till Lugard, looking at 
his watch, saw that it was nearly seven o’clock. 

‘‘T must return to the house now, Miss Adair. And 
as I shall not probably have an opportunity of speaking 
to you again before I leave to-morrow morning, I shall 
now bid you good-bye till we meet again.”’ 

She put out both hands to him, and her eyes filled 
with tears. 

‘‘ You have made me very, very happy,”’ she said. 

Lugard raised her left hand to his lips and bent low 
over it. 

‘““You do me great honour, Miss Adair. 
proud to be of service to you.”’ 


Late that night, as Lugard, after bidding good-night 
to his host and hostess and the other guests, walked 
along the verandah to smoke a pipe before turning in, he 
saw a light in Helen’s room, and knew she was writing 
a long letter to her father, which she was to send to him 
by Tim in the morning. 

The sailor leant against one of the verandah-posts, 
hands in pockets, and looked at the shadow of Helen’s 
figure silhouetted against the blind. Then he spoke to 
himself 

‘* That ’s her shadow. 
to you, Mr. Jim Lugard. 


And I am 


And she can only be a shadow 
So don’t be a dreaming fool.’’ 


CHAPTER XI. 

In a dingy little office in an equally dingy and ram- 
shackle building in Queen Charlotte Place, over the 
door of which was inscribed ‘‘ Morgan Lamont, Ship- 
Chandler and General Outfitter,’’ sat an exceedingly 
dirty old man engaged in making up accounts. On the 
table, which was littered over with soiled account-books, 
bill-heads, and correspondence, were burning two tallow 
candles, and over the doorway leading into the passage 
a badly trimmed ship’s riding-light helped to accentuate 
the squalor of the apartment generally. 

Mr. Morgan Lamont—who, in his earlier years in 
England, had borne the name of Moses Lowenthal—was 
evidently in a pleasant frame of mind. for as he cast 
up a row of figures with his dirty right hand he rubbed 
his stubby chin with his left, and smiled, or rather 
grinned, continuously, and accompanied the distortion 
of his face by an unpleasant hissing sound through 
the fragmentary remains of his teeth. 

Presently the door opened, and Mrs. Lamont, the 
wife of his bosom and the aider and abettor of his 
numerous villainies, entered, and remarked that, as it 
was seven o’clock, it was time they had supper. 

‘“Yes, my dear. I am coming; and we must get 
supper over early, as I expect a visitor in some time 
to-night,’’ he replied, in an accent that unmistakably 
denoted his origin. 

Mrs. Lamont did not bear much resemblance to her 
husband, as so often occurs with some married couples 
whose interests in life are identical; for while he was 
thin and scraggy, and wore garments that a rag-picker 
would not have rushed at with frantic haste if he found 
them in the gutter, she was fat and unpleasantly coarse- 
looking, and her dress of soiled green silk was not 
devoid of ornament in the form of a massive gold chain, 
which fell from her neck to her ample waist, and her fat 
fingers were covered with rings, the brilliancy of the 
gems in which—diamonds and rubies—was outvied only 
by the long emerald pendants in her thick ear-lobes. 

‘*Well, Rachel,’’ said the ship - chandler, as he 
seated himself at the supper-table, which was in a com- 
fortably furnished apartment looking out into the street, 
‘* business was better to day.’’ 

‘*Dot vas good, Mo.’’ And Mrs. Lamont’s beady 
black eyes twinkled approvingly as she poured out the 
tea. ‘Vas it mit der captain of the Zeewwarden ?’’ 

Lamont nodded. ‘Yes, with him and with the 
Yankee skipper too. They were both here to-day. 1 
sold the Dutchman a suit of condemned sails for his 
ship. I bought them for twenty pounds from the Hashkemy 
transport, and sold ’em to him for sixty pounds.”’ 

‘*Got de monish ?’’ 

‘‘What do you take me for, Rachel? Then Captain 
Carroll came in on that particular business, which will 
be finished pretty soon now, and I bought his whale- 
oil—a hundred barrels—and sold it again to Lloyd 
and Co. at a profit of fifty per cent.’’ 

‘‘Ah, Mo, vat a peety ve haven’t got no son mit your 
prains to carry on the pizness.”’ 

“Do you think I’m going to die right away ? 
snapped the old man. ‘‘ Well, then, besides that, I ’ve 
got a letter from that other Yankee who is in the game 
with the skipper of the Pa/myra, and he tells me that 
I may expect him in Sydney to-morrow, and that he 
wants me to have some suits of clothes ready.”’ 

‘*Vat vill you make out of the whole pizness, Mo?’ 

“Don’t know yet. That fellow Lugard is a hard 
nut to crack, Rachel. But so far I have had a hundred 
from him on account, and think I shall get another 
out of him when the people he has come for are safe 
on board the Palmyra.” . ° 

Mrs. Lamont bent over to her worthy spouse. ‘* Vat 
a peety it is dot ven you have got the monish ro can’t 
blow the gaff on him quietly and get the reward !”’ 


” 


, 


‘Don’t be a fool, Rachel. Do you think I’m going 
to run myself into danger? Why, if I was to play the 
double I get ten years in irons on Cockatoo Island * 
at the least. No, and besides that I do a pretty good 
business with the prisoners year in and year out, and 
hope to do a lot more.”’ 

Mrs. Lamont sighed. ‘‘ Vell, you know pest, Mo, my 
tear. But it does seem a peety—ven youu think of the re- 
ward that will be offered. How many peoples are there ?”’ 

‘* Four—three men and a woman.’’ 

‘* Dot vould be two hundred poundts, Mo. Vifty poundts 
ahead. Don’t it seem sinful dot ve can’t ged it?’’ 

‘*And I should get knocked on the head for it some 
dark night, even if the Government didn’t do anything 
to me,’’ retorted the ship-chandler. ‘‘ Now don’t go on 
talking about things you don’t understand, but get 
supper over. I told you I expected a visitor. Put my 
office a bit straight, and leave some glasses and a bottle 
of the best French brandy on the table.’’ 

‘*¢ Ah, then it is Mr. Wray who was comin’.”’ 

Lamont grinned and nodded. ‘‘ Yes; I didn’t think 
he ’d come so soon though. I got a note from him this 
morning telling me that he wanted to see me on im- 
portant business. When he comes, lock the front door 
and put out the lights.’’ 

A few minutes after eight o’clock gunfire Mrs. 
Lamont opened the street-door to Lieutenant Maurice 
Wray, who was in plain clothes. He was in excellent 
spirits, and saluted the fat Jewess with such cordiality 
that she imagined he had been dining well (most people 
‘dined ”’ at six o'clock in the old colonial days), and felt 
assured that her husband, for this reason, would do 
‘‘good pizness’’ with the visitor. But in this she was 
mistaken, for Wray, who was a remarkably astute young 
gentleman, had kept his head perfectly clear for the 
occasion of his visit to Mr. Lamont, which was of an all- 
absurbent and momentous nature to him. Nevertheless 
he paid Mrs. Lamont some florid compliments. 

‘“*T declare, Mrs. Lamont, that it is a wonder to me 
how you contrive to look so cool in such detestable 
weather. Being in uniform all day, I longed for the 
night so as to avail myself of cooler clothing, and now, by 
Jove, ’tis as close and sultry.as it was at noonday, when 
Captain Frobisher and 1 marched our company in from 
Waverley. Is it not a detestable country, Mrs. Lamont?’’ 

‘* Shockin’, Captain,’’ replied the lady, as she ushered 
him in. ‘I often vish that I vas vonce more pack in 
old London in the vinter time, a-carryin’ my father’s 
dinner to him from vere ve lived in Blackfriars to the 
tailor’s shop he vorked in at Duke Street, Adelphi.”? And 
she sighed genuinely. 

Wray was a curiously constituted man, and at that 
moment his nerves were high strung. He knew that 
the woman bore as bad a character for trickery and 
all-round villainy as her husband, but her simple remark 
made him feel that after all there was still something 
good in her callous heart. And perhaps he might need 
her aid, as well as that of her husband. 

‘Ah, well, you’ll go back there some day, Mrs. 
Lamont; but instead of walking, you’ll drive round in 
your carriage and look up your old friends. I know 
that you Jewish people, although you bleed us Christians 
pretty freely, are very good to your own poor, and I am 
sure that when you go home a rich woman you will 
help those who have not been so fortunate.”’ 

‘*Vell, ve Jewish people do stick to vun another, 
Captain,’’ she said, pleased at the compliment. 

“Then, as I may never see England again, and 
have never done anything but think of myself all my 
life, I want you to take. these five sovereigns and spend 
them on the poor Jewish children who work in that big 
factory somewhere near Battersea. “When I was a boy 
I used to watch the poor little beggars trudging through 
the snow on dark winter mornings, wet, cold, and I 
daresay hungry.’’ 

The woman’s eyes softened as she slipped the money 
into her pocket. 

‘*You are a shentleman, Captain, if ever vas. An’ 
s’ help me God, I von’t do nodings improper vith your 
money. I vill give it to Rabbi Cohen, of Battersea, 
s’ help me God, I vill, and tell him who sent it.’’ 

Wray smiled and nodded, and then entered the 
office where Lamont awaited him. 

‘““Come in, Mr. Wray, come in. 
us be disturbed.”’ 

‘*Very well ; but wait a moment pefore you begin 
talking pizness, my tear.’’ And the stout lady bustled 
off hurriedly, returning a few minutes later with a bottle 
of champagne, which she placed on the table beside the 
brandy. 

‘*Mo’”’ opened his eyes in wonder. 

‘‘Idis all right, my tear. Captain Wray has shust 
given me a handsome present for de poor liddle Jewish 
children in London, and I vant to show him dot ve are 
not ungrateful. Id is good vine, Captain—two hundred 
and forty shillings the dozen.’’ 

Wray laughed. ‘‘ Thank you, Mrs. Lamont; Ill 
drink your very good health and prosperity. I’ll open 
it at once if you will take a glass with me.’’ And, despite 
the mutely eyed protest of old ‘‘ Mo,’’ the officer deftly 
prized off the wire, filled three glasses, and bowing 
politely to the lady, repeated his good wishes. 

Then, as soon as Mrs. Lamont closed the door 
behind her, he settled himself in his chair and went 
into ‘‘ business’’ without further ado. 

‘Now, look here, Lamont, I don’t want to stay here 
all night talking. I’ve come to see you on two matters. 
The first is this: I want five thousand pounds in cash. 
What will you do it for? Don’t begin to haggle, but 
come to the point at once.”’ 

‘‘ Five thousand pounds is a large sum, Mr. Wray,”’ 
said the old man, compressing his lips. ‘I should have 
some trouble in raising it. When do you want it ?”’ 

‘‘That depends on the second matter of business on 
which I have come to see you. If we come to an arrange- 
ment on the first, I shall want it in a few days; if we 
don’t, then there is an end of it. I shall go elsewhere.’’ 


Rachel, don’t let 


* Cockatoo Island (now called Biloela), in the Parramatta River, in 
Sydney Harbour, was one of the most dreaded prisons under the convict 
system of New South Wales. 
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There was such decision in his voice and manner 
that Lamont knew that his threat of ‘* going else- 
where’’ was not an idle one, and his avaricious soul 
shook in its miserly case. 2: 

‘*Let me consider a minute, Mr. Wray,’’ he said, 
as he picked up a pencil and began to calculate on 
a sheet of paper. 

“You can have the money within forty-eight hours 
on these terms,’’ he said presently; and then he named 
them. 

Wray thought for a few seconds.  ‘‘ That means I pay 
you twenty-five per cent. for twelve months’ accommo- 
dation. Now look here, Lamont, Lloyds’ people, who 
ire not money-lenders, but merchants, told me the other 
day that I could obtain a few thousands from them any 
time I wanted the money at the ordinary rate of interest, 
ten per cent.”’ 

‘* Well, they are friends of yours, you see, Mr. Wray, 
and they have a : 
right to do what 
they like.’’ 

‘* Just so. But 
now I’ll be frank 
with you. I don’t 
want to go to them 
for such a large sum; 
I don’t want it to be 
known that I have 
raised five thousand 
pounds, and I know 
I can trust you to 
mind your own 
business in the mat- 
ter. So I’ll close 
with you Sy 

].amont tried hard 
to conceal a smile_of 
satisfaction. ‘‘] never 
talk about my clients, 
and ad 

“*T’Il close with 
you,’’ continued 
Wray, ‘if you will 
arrange the second 
matter.”’ 

‘What is that ?”’ 

‘¢ Something that 
you can easily do, 
and I cannot. I in- 
tend going to a South 
American or other 
foreign port, and 
want to leave the 
colony quictly; and 
the sooner I can do 
so the better I shall 
ike it, and the better 
it will be for you, as | 
shall give you a hun- 
dred for your ser- 
vices. Now, you are 
in the shipping 
business, and can 
make the necessary 
inquiries —I_ could 
not. People would 
wonder why I was 
going to South 
America instead of 
to England. Do you 
understand ?°’ 

‘* Perfectly,’’ re- 
plied the ship-chand- 
ler, as he ran his 
finger down a written 
list of the shipping 
then lying in port. 
‘“‘Here are four 
ships—the AZathilae, 
brig, sails for Samar- 
ang in a week; the 
Protector, ship, for 
Calcutta, in a week ; 
the Resolution, Ship, 
for Manila, ten days ; 
the Leeuwarden, 
Dutch ship, for Val- 
paraiso, in about a 
week.”’ 

‘* Ha, the last one 
you named I think 
willdo. Do you know 
the captain well? 
Has she good ac- 
commodation ?’’ 

“ey en, l have 
done business. with 
the captain, and 
have been on board the ship. She has very good 
accommodation. That Mr. Lugard, who arrived here a 
few weeks ago, was a passenger in her from Batavia, 
and he told me that she is a fine ship. She was formerly 
one of the Dutch East India Company’s ships.”’ 

‘I see. Is the captain a man to be trusted? ”’ 

‘¢7’ll guarantee that,’’ said Lamont, with a sly smile, 
as he thought of certain transactions which had taken 
place between himself and Captain Jan Schouten—trans- 
actions which would not have met with the approval of 
the Port Jackson authorities. 

‘*Ah, the usual smuggling work, I suppose. Well, 
that is nothing to me. Now I[’ll come to the point. | 
want you to arrange with him for the passages of a 
lady and gentleman to Valparaiso. I want the whole 
of the passenger accommodation—he must not take 
any others.”’ 

‘Lamont nodded. He guessed pretty well who was 
the lady, for he knew that Wray and Ida Lathom had 
been ‘‘ talked about.’”’ 

‘*T don’t think it at all likely that there would be any 
other passengers applying for berths,’’ he said ; *‘ very 
few passengers leave Sydney for South American ports. 


turbed. 


him good-night. 


Now, if it were the Prvéector, for Calcutta, there might be 
a dozen. When do you want this matter seen to?”’ 

‘*At once. Tell the captain that he will get two 
hundred pounds—one hundred down and the other 
hundred as soon as the ship has put to sea. But, stop 
a moment! I forgot—the lady may bring a female 
attendant. If such is the case I will give another 
fifty pounds. Will that satisfy the fellow ?’’ 

‘* More than satisfy him.’’ 

‘* Well, then, Lamont, I leave the matter to you. But 
you must make him understand that the lady and myself 
will not expect to be served with the usual merchant-ship 
fare. You understand ?”’ 

‘Quite, Sir,’ replied Lamont obsequiously; ‘*‘ but 
why not let me provide you with a private supply of 
provisions and wines that will be more acceptable 
than even the very best that a Dutch captain could 
give you-—-unless he bought them from me?” 





And then the two men parted, with a warm hand-grasp. 


Wray laughed at the man’s astuteness. ‘ Very 
well, Lamont. Send on board all that you think is 
necessary, up to a hundred pounds. And see that 
the cabins are done up nicely. The lady is_ not 
very strong. Now vgood-night. You can let me 


know all your arrangements in detail when they are 
completed. By the way, how are we to get on board 
unobserved 7”’ 

‘‘Leave that to me, Mr. Wray. I shall see that you 
suffer no—or very littlhe—inconvenience. Of course the 
Leeuwarden will have to undergo the usual search for 
prisoners attempting to escape, by the port authorities, 
before she gets under weigh, but Captain Schouten will 
see that you and Mrs.— Mrs.—er oe 

‘* Thompson.”’ 

‘*Mr. and Mrs. Thompson are neither seen nor dis- 
I will see him early to-morrow morning.’’ 

Then Mr. Lamont showed his visitor out, and bad 


‘*Vas it good pizness, Mo’’’ asked Mrs. Lamont, as 


her husband returned to his office and set to work again 
at his papers. 


roofed dwelling, the 
named 


been done. 
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**Very good, Rachael. When there is a young and 
handsome man with thousands of pounds, and a young 
and silly woman whom he has no right to meddle with, 
there is always good business for someone.”’ 

‘‘Who is it ?"’ asked the Jewess, with eager feminine 
curiosity. ‘‘Is it Miss Lathom? Dere has been some 
gonsiderable talks aboudt them. They were always 
together until Captain Lathom§ stopped their love- 
making.’’ 

‘** Bring me some more candles, and go to bed.”’ 


CHAPTER NII. 

On the summit of one of the low, wooded bluffs at the 
entrance to Cattai Creek, sat Vincent Hewitt, smoking 
his pipe and looking out upon the sea to where, five or 
six miles to the southward, a vessel lay becalmed. At 
dawn he had seen her—-a small white spot on the horizon, 
and had _ watched 
her till noon, creep- 
ing slowly along 
before a faint south- 
easterly breeze ; then 
the wind had died 
away, and his doubts 
whether it 
was the Pa/myra or 
not could not be 
satisfied, It was 
now four o'clock in 
the afternoon, and 
the vessel still 
seemed to be in the 
same position as she 
was at midday, 
though in reality she 
had been carried 
several miles nearer 
by the current setting 
northward, 

Lugard who 
seemed to 
every contingency 
that might arise 
had told him that if 
it should happen to 
fall a calm when the 
Palmyra made her 
appearance off 
Cattai, he (Vincent 
was not to attempt 
to attract the vessel's 
attention by making 
the smoke - signals 
agreed upon, for it 
would be 
unnecessary risks. A 
small, but armed, 
Government cutter 
was usually stationed 
at Port Macquarie, 
and the master, were 
his suspicions 
aroused by the 
presence of the 
Palmyra, could 
easily bring his ves- 
sel out of the har- 
bour, even ina calm, 
by means of sweeps, 
and board the sus- 
pected craft. 

Still, anxious as 
he was as to the 
identity of the be- 
calmed ship, the 
young [Irishman was 
well content. Fifteen 
day > before, “as he 
was asleep in the rude 
hut which he had 
built on a_esmall 
thickly wooded island 
in Cattai Swamps, 
a boy awakened him, 
and said that a man 
who wanted to see 


as to 


foresee 


incurring 


him was. at his 
father’s house. In- 
stantly surmising 


who it was, Hewitt 
took his pistols and 
followed the boy 
along a cattle-track 
till they reached the 
Lake Innes road, 
neatl which Was a 
roughly built, bark 
home of an emancipist convict 
Jolton, who had ifforded Hewitt food and 
shelter. 


rhe moment he stepped inside his hand was grasped 


by Lugard, who was having supper, and pressed his 
visitor to join him 
‘*] have vood news for you, Hewitt I have seen and 


spoken to Mr. Adair, and you may expect to have him 
with you now very shortly.’’ 


Hewitt’s eyes glistened. ‘‘ How is he ? 
‘“Very well. Major Cartwright, he says, is a most 


humane man, and has shown him all the kindness that 
lay in his power 
And that reminds me to tell you that | am now on my 
way to the Lake, where | am to 
am hurrying on to Sydney as quickly as possible 
Carroll, who will, I expect, be there awaiting m« Now, 
as we eat we can talk, and I can tell you all that has 


so also has Major Innes, of the Lake 


leep to-night; then I 
to meet 


” 


Hewitt remained with Lugard till dusk, and then the 


two men parted, with a warm hand-grasp, Lugard riding 
on to Lake Innes, along the road, and Hewitt returning 
to his hiding-place in the swamp. 


Zo be continucd,) 
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NEW NOVELS. 


The M.S. in a Red Box, (London: John Lane. 6s.) 

7he Coronation of Edward the Seventh: A Chapter of European and 
Imperial History. By John Edward Courtenay Bodley. (London: 
Methuen. 2ts., net.) 

Children of Tempest: A Tale of the Outer Isles. 
London: Blackwood. 6s ) 

Susannah and One Elder. By E. Maria Albanesi. (London: Methuen. 6s.) 

Sir Fulian the Apostate. Wy Mrs. Clement Parsons. (London: Heine- 
mann. 6s.) 

Alison Howard. 

The Burden of Her Youth. 


By Neil Munro. 


By J. E. Rait. (London: Constable. 6s.) 
By L. T. Meade. (London: John Long. 6s.) 


After advertising in vain for the author, who is too 
shy or too clever to reveal himself, Mr. Lane has pub- 
lished the famous manuscript which was sent to him 
anonymously in April. It isa novel of the period when 
Charles J]. wanted money, but not from his Parliament, 
and got it from a Dutch contractor, who undertook 
to reclaim a great tract of fen-la..d in Lincolnshire. 
[his operation figures in the sto.y, and reflects little 
credit on Dutch engineering, which seems to have put 
the whole district under water, and drowned many of 
the inhabitants. ‘This is of small consequence to the 
story except for the introduction of a Dutch heroine and 
a Dutch villain. There are two villains, the other being 
an English nobleman, who calls the hero a ‘‘ cowardly 
cur,’’ and is eventually killed by a cuff on the head. The 
hero has a stout arm, cracks no end of sconces, and 
is left for dead at least three times. He is in love with 
the Dutch lady, whose accomplishments excite suspicions 
of witchcraft ; and so the hero has to save her more than 
once from a violent death at the hands of a mob. There 
are desperate plots against his life, and a gentleman 
named Boswell, no ancestor apparently of ‘‘ Bozzy,’’ 
mutilates his face, and tattoos his chest, so as to make 
him pass for a soldier who has actually been buried in 
his name, All this is excellent sport for the reader who 
likes breathless narration, and escapes which make the 
proverbial hair’s-breadth broad by comparison. Over 
the ordinary story-teller who engages in this branch of 
fiction the unknown author has the conspicuous 
advantage of writing singularly good English. There 
is no affectation of the speech of the period. The 
incidents are told with force and brevity, and the story 
flag until it is evident that the writer has 
grown a little tired of it, and is uncertain how it 
ought to end. There is too much fighting, and not 
enough character. But the style is so good that we 
shall be glad to see it again. 


does not 


Those who, with good reason, fear the cobwebs which 
eem to cling even to the freshest ‘‘ official’? document 
need have no hesitation in taking up Mr. Bodley’s 
‘“Chapter of European and Imperial History: The 
Coronation of Edward the Seventh.’’ It is issued ‘* by 
his Majesty’s gracious command,’’ but otherwise there 
is nothing of the official document about it. Save for the 
full and necessary appendices, it is at once entertaining 
and untrammelled. ‘The first part of the volume, nearly 
a half in point of fact, is a triumph of irrelevance— 
magnificent, but hardly war. In it Mr. Bodley deals 
with three epoch-marking coronations, each distinct in 
detail and circumstance, and each offering a different 
contrast to the crowning of King Edward and _ his 
Consort. They are those of Napoleon at Notre Dame, 
of the first German Emperor at Versailles, and of 
Queen Victoria; and all are treated from the 
ceremonial than from the social, personal, and 
political points of view. The description of the 
crowning of our own King is, in like manner, shorn 
of much of its pageantry, and all the flamboyancy of 
description with which it was heralded and greeted in 
the popular Press. While emphasising the hold that 
the monarchical sentiment has upon this country, and 
fully recognising how such feeling is sustained and 
strengthened by that ‘‘ splendid : 


less 


anachronism,’’ a 
reproduction of the civil and religious ceremonial that 
has attended the coronation of every English Sovereign, 
Mr. Bodley wisely chooses to devote his pages chiefly 
to the political and colonial points at issue. After 
tracing in his first chapter the evolution of British 
loyalty, he passes to articles on the King, the people, 
and the Constitution, the gathering of an Empire, the ill- 
ness of the King, and so to Westminster Abbey and the 
Imperial Crown. And in each section he is both lucid 
and picturesque. The King showed his customary 
discernment in choosing the author of ‘‘ France’”’ to 
record the supreme incident in his Majesty’s career, 
and the result is a work marked by scholarship and the 
dignity that scholarship brings. 


Mr. Munro yields to the growing bad habit of 
summarising his story on the first page. ‘‘ I walked in 
Uist yesterday,’’ he writes, and goes on to say how 
little trace was left of the events which he intends to 
narrate. But, being cursed with the gift of preciosity, 
he makes his summary so obscure that it will not, 
except for readers who have second-sight, forestall 
the pleasure presently to be gathered from an ex- 
ceptionally good romance. As the writer warms to 
his task, the literary fopperies are cast away, and 
‘‘Children of Tempest’’ stands out as a very remark- 
able piece of work. For this time Mr. Munro has left 
Highlands and passed to the Hebrides, Uist 
Benbecula—almost virgin ground to the novelist. 
book is not a_ historical novel, though it 
centres round a hoard that had been meant to 
serve in the Forty-five, but lay—-or was believed to 
lie — unused, to play the part of the Rhine treasure 
in the lives of simple islanders. In all respects but 
one, Mr. Munro excels in his character-drawing: he 
has adopted the irritating convention of making the 
virtuous hero (in other respects no fool) blind to the 
treachery of a kinsman. Apart from this, the story 
gives such a gallery of characters as is rarely to be 
found. ‘* Doom Castle’’ and ‘ John Splendid’ were 
cood, but ‘* Children of Tempest’’ is better. The blend 
of fiery courage and avarice in one man’s heart has 
seldom been so portrayed, and Col of Corodale is only 
one of many people whom we shall remember. The 


the 
and 


The 


heroine is gracious, vivid, such a Princess of Thule 
as Black could never have conceived. Fisher-folks, 
smugglers, a poor creature saved from drowning by 
Col and henceforth a sinister sneaking watch-dog of 
his preserver’s interests—all are admirable. And 
through it all we hear such Atlantic surges as dwellers 
in these trim English landscapes cannot realise. Mr. 


Munro has given us the true romance of the Outer Isles. 


‘Susannah and One Elder ’”’ is a curious title, calcu- 
lated to provoke the inquisitive. Admirers of Mr. Barrie 
may even read into it the suggestion that the story is 
Scotch, and smacks of the kirk; but the question, after 
all, is merely a matter of seniority ; and, even so, one is 
tempted to wonder which of several ‘‘ elders’’ Madame 
Albanesi intends to indicate. Not that it matters in the 
very least, for the story is a great deal more interesting 
than the title: a strong story, well and impressively 
told, very human, and distinguished by the excel- 
lence of its characterisation. ‘he heroine is genuinely 
engaging, neither flirt nor fool, but a sane, right- 
thinking young woman, who is not a prig; and to 
succeed with one’s heroine is a great matter. Her sister, 
Lady Corneston, is all the disagreeable things that 
Susannah is not, with a vice or two thrown in, and she 
manages to make a fair amount of mischief, although 
in the end it is trouble thrown away. And it is only 
with regard to this same end that we have any quarrel 
with Madame Albanesi. Here she plays to the gallery, 
and becomes, for some few pages, cheap and sensational. 
When—to quote the old nursery rhyme—‘‘the rope 
begins to hang the butcher,’’ things right themselves 
with amazing rapidity, and the final kaleidoscopic 
effect seems to cry aloud for limelight. But doubtless 
the great majority of readers will look upon this as 
the finest thing in the book, and will gloat over 
the minutest particulars pertaining thereto. Madame 
Albanesi is scarcely to be blamed after all. 


It must have been brought home to anyone who has 
done a course of reading in present-day fiction that, asa 
general rule, the clever, shrewd writers cannot, or at 
least do not. give us very much of a story; while, on the 
other hand, those who construct a gripping story are not 
particularly satisfying in their style of presenting it. Only 
by the union of the two (with of course something else, 
not easily defined, which does not exactly fall under either 
head) can really great fiction be attained. Fortunately, 
our patient waiting for that rare product is frequently 
beguiled by a novel in which considerable cleverness is 
joined to a tolerable amount of good story. One of these 
is ‘* Sir Julian the Apostate,’’ which if, as would appear 
is, a first bouk, promises a future for its author, Mrs. 
Clement Parsons. It is easy to pick faults in ‘‘ Sir Julian 
the Apostate.’” We are conscious of a want of natural- 
what may be called the groundwork of the story. 
And Mrs. Parsons seems to be aware of this. Her 
explanations of the motives of her characters wear an ait 
of special pleading; we do not say that they are never 
convincing, but even when they are we cannot rid our- 
selves of the disquieting suspicion that the special 
pleading element in them is necessary. Sir Julian 
Borthwick himself is not an entirely satisfying character. 
There is a want of subtle shading, again, in the drawing 
of Miranda. But her mother, Mrs. Farrer-Hammond, at 
least is a portrait done with dash and finish; and the 
author shows more than the usual felicity in nature 
descriptions. As for her cleverness and shrewdness, 
they are evident throughout (but chiefly in the earlier 
portions, it has to be said), though throughout also they 
are marred by too little care to keep up her own best 
standard of smartness, as well as by a failure to covet 
the steps by which that best is reached. Still, in spite o! 
defects and immaturities, ‘‘ Sir Julian the Apostate ”’ 
is a book above the ordinary. 


+? 
I 


nec ir 
ness in 


Miss Rait has two qualifications for producing a 
readable novel: she can describe feminine characters with 
insight and humour, and she knows her Italy. But 
‘* Alison Howard ”’ bears some marks of amateurishness : 
the interest is not concentrated, and the heroine does not 
hold the centre of the stage. The men are conventional, 
inasmuch as they exist merely to wed, or jilt, or be 
rejected by Alison and her friends. But, after all, what 
nobler end—in a novel—can man attain? Miss Rait 
is more genuinely interested in the working-woman, the 
struggling musician or teacher or ‘‘ companion ’’ and her 
pleasant little story should set readers thinking on such 
matters as the struggle for life among semi-educated 
women whom poverty turns into the world. Alison is 
left a fortune on condition that she devotes half her 
income to charity, and her efforts to help without pauper- 
ising her less fortunate sisters in England and Italy are 
described with considerable ability. The plot to secure 
her and her fortune for a convent will annoy some readers, 
but the episode is not impossible. 


Mrs. L. T. Meade’s ingenuity shows no sign of 
coming to an end. Her last book, ‘‘ The Burden of 
Her Youth,”’ is, though not in any way distinguished 
by originality, an easy-running, mildly probable story. 
in which many characters play their several parts, and 
in which it is possible to take more than a lukewarm 
interest. The secret of this perhaps lies far less in the 
unravelling of an exciting plot than in the human 
sympathy which touches the commonplace treatment 
of commonplace people into life—the one great essen- 
tial, in fact, to the professional story-teller. If Mrs. 
Meade had lived a thousand years ago, she would have 
had the warmest seat by the fireside, the softest patch 
of bear’s skin, from which to exercise her peculiar 
talent, and she would not have been forced to pin it to 
printer’s ink and paper, where its weaknesses are given 
undue prominence. Nowadays, a writer who boldly 
throws style and grammatical precision overboard, and 
is content to rely solely on her people and her plot, 
is liable to be rather severely mauled by the critics 
Fortunately, however, for ‘‘ The Burden of Her Youth,’’ 
they are in the minority, and a large and appreciative 
audience of holiday-makers, thrusting such malcontents 
aside, will read its pleasant, unpretentious tale with 
unmixed gratification. 


ANCESTORS OF THE LEADING ARTICLE. 
The leading article has fallen on evil days. ‘‘ Only the 
very young and the very old read them now,”’’ said a 
great mathematician and politician once to the present 
writer. ‘‘ The rest of us con the news and form our own 
opinions.’’ History had in his case repeated itself, for the 
editor of the Dazly Courant, the first English diurnal, 
which appeared in 1702, announced that he should 
‘*relate only matters of fact, avoiding comment or con- 
jecture.’’ But even when the Couran¢ was started, there 
was no lack of printed ‘‘comment or conjecture ’’ in an- 
other form, for the pamphlet, the ancestor of the ‘‘leader,’’ 
had already achieved a hale seniority. In the hands of 
Defoe, the tract had become a formidable engine, and 
the creator of Crusoe was shortly to add to his literary 
activities by giving his opinions to the world in news- 
paper form. His Review, begun in 1704, is_ hailed 
by Mr. G. A. Aitken, in the latest volume of ‘ An 
English Garner,’’ dealing with the Later Stuart Tracts 
(Constable), as the forerunner of all the political 
reviews of to-day. 

Many of the tracts reproduced are, in name at least, old 
friends; but in the present form very many readers will 
doubtless make their first acquaintance with the actual 
text of the famous ‘‘ Shortest Way with the Dissenters ”’ 
which brought the able Daniel who therein came to 
judgment, to judgment (and the pillory) himself. Never 
was satire more grievously misunderstood. Even the 
proposal, shouted in capitals, to ‘‘ CRUCIFY THE Two 
[HIEVES’’ (Popery and Schism) between whom the 
Church of England had so long been crucified, did not 
reveal the author’s controversial position, and was taken 
as only a wilder advance on his solemn advocacy of the 
galleys and the gallows instead of mulcts and fines for 
Dissenters. It was the hour of heavier bludgeoning than 
we dare print nowadays; but it went down as serious 
advice, to the terrible confusion of both parties. When 
the Dissenters found out that the writer was a Dissenter, 
they were not ready to forgive him and carped at him 
on a side issue—his views on occasional Conformity. 
The Churchmen, on the other hand, were maddened at 
being sold; for they had conceived the pamphlet to be a 
mighty stroke on their side. The law set to work. A 
reward was offered for the scribe’s apprehension, and his 
pamphlet was burnt by the common hangman: a form 
of advertisement which would be invaluable to certain 
prolific modern writers, and one which they must 
secretly regret. Defoe surrendered, was fined, and 
stood in the place of public obloquy for three days. 
It is common knowledge how the populace, substituting 
garlands for garbage, made the occasion a triumph for 
the condemned. It is likewise matter of common 
knowledge how Defoe, ever the journalist, had _ his 
printed word ready for the occasion. His ‘‘ Hymn to 
the Pillory,’’ published on the first day he submitted to 
the dread yoke, may be read zz exfenso in the volume 
under consideration. 

Athenian readers of ‘‘ Later Stuart Tracts’’ in quest 
of ‘‘some new thing’’ will find it in the preface to the 
eighth volume of the Revzew, which has never before 
been reprinted. It is of peculiar interest, being, in 
effect, Defoe’s Apologia pro vita sua, and for his 
journal. ‘he success of his venture is indicated from 
the opening remark that the part just concluded has 
been the subject of as much Clamour and Noise as any 
of the former, though on a different account. ‘‘ From 
the beginning of this undertaking,’’ he says, ‘‘ which 
I have now carried on almost Ten Years, I have always, 
according to the best of my Judgment, calculated it for 
the Support and Defence of TRUTH and LIBERTY: I was 
not so weak when I began as not to expect Enemies, 
and that by speaking plain, both to Persoris and Things, 
I should exasperate many against both the Work and 
the Author, and in that Expectation I have not been 
deceived.’? He makes no secret of how deeply the 
hostility of those he had sought to benefit had 
stung him. Throughout the preface the manly vigour 
and independence of Defoe are everywhere manifest, 
and were the authorship of the exordium unknown there 
could hardly be a moment’s doubt as to who must have 
written it. 

These ancestors of the ‘‘ leader’’ were often parabolic 
in form, and the temper of the public was such that 
a successful brochure could often be kept alive for 
several successive numbers. Such was Dr. Arbuth- 
not’s ‘‘ History of John Bull,’’ which in March 1712 
began to hit off the political situation allegorically. 
Therein, for the first time, the typical Englishman was 
christened John Bull. The leading characters in home 
and foreign politics are thinly disguised under nick- 
names. Lord Strutt stood for the late King of Spain, 
Lewis Baboon for the French King, Humphrey Hocus 
for the Duke of Marlborough, and Sir Roger Bold 
for the Earl of Oxford. With these characters, John 
Bull, poor man, was represented as engaged in a 
ruinous law-suit, which was, of course, the war. The 
first pamphlet of the series, entitled ‘‘ Law is a Bottom- 
Pit,’ won the admiration of Swift, to whom the 
series is often attributed. To Stella he wrote, ‘‘ You must 
buy a small twopenny pamphlet, called ‘Law is a Bottom- 
less Pit.’ It is very prettily written, and there will be a 
second part.’’ How many of the quill-driving guides of 
public opinion nowadays, one wonders, are thus recom- 
mended for young ladies’ perusal. ‘Ihe Dean’s interest 
in the publication was unflagging. and as the suc- 
ceeding parts appeared he put his appreciation on 
record. He thought the second part, ‘*‘ John Bull in 
his Senses,’’ better than the first, and held that 
the concluding numbers, at any rate, maintained the 
reputation of their predecessors. The fable is very 
light, very merry, and to an age that had time for such 
extended treatises very enjoyable no doubt, and profit- 
able. But we have rushed beyond the leisure that made 
these efforts possible and palatable. Steam, electricity, 
and petrol have slain contemplation. Opinion in the 
‘‘up-to-date’’ journals has shrunk to nonentity, and 
yet even some of the halfpenny sheets are said to be 
*‘influential.’? But when these finally discard such 
trifling comment and copious conjecture as they still 
print, nobody, we take it, will mourn the articles as 
**lost leaders.’’ 
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THE KING AND QUEEN IN IRELAND: THE VICTORIA MEMORIAL AT BELFAST 


Drawn sy A. Forestier, ovr Speciat Artist in Becrast. 


tHE KING UNVEILING THE MEMORIAL STATUE TO QUEEN VICTORIA AT BELFAST, JULY 27. 


Lis Mayesty touched a spring which caused the curtains to fly apart, and Mr. Brock’s fine statue stood revealed. His Mayesty, doffing his cocked hat, 


bowed his head for some moments in silent homage to the memory of his mother. 
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RING'S GREAT CONCILIATORY VISIT 40 1REL 


Drawn ny S. Beco From A Sxetcn py A. Forestier, ove Spectar Artist wire tur Kive mm Treerayp 
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THE KING IN THE WEST OF IRELAND: HIS MAJESTY REPLYING TO THE ADDRESS OF WELCOME AT GALWAY STATION, 


= 


low its Nationalist principles to stand in the way of a hearty Trish welcome to the King. The Chairman of th rhin Distr 


questions, and the citizens had great pleasure in giving expression t 


said that his Mazyesty was raised high above all political 
respect in which he was held. The King returned a cordial reply 
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VicrorRiA AND ALBERT, 


THEIR MAJESTIES’ IRISH CRUISE: THE ROYAL YACHT AND HER  ESCOR 
DRAWN BY CHARLES DE LACY FROM SKETCHES BY A. FORESTIER, 


Lheir Alajesties entered Killary Harbour on Fuly 20, and the following day began thetr tour of Connemara. Although the hills around the harbour 


and the general effect ¢ 
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ORT IN KILLARY BAY, THE FINEST INLET ON THE WEST COAST. 


TIER, OUR SPECIAL ARTIST WITH THE KING IN IRELAND. 


hour are rather bare of tre the verdure atones tn great measure for thts lack, The nearer hills rise steeply Jrom the margin of the water 
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ect 2s very fine. 
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THE KING AND QUEEN IN IRELAND: THE VISIT TO LONDONDERRY, JULY 


























‘sHuin Majesties in Lonponperry: Tre Royat Procession PAssinG uP THeiR Majesties LeavinG THE GUILDHALL, LoNDONDERRY.—{Photo. Ayton.] 
SHIPQUAY STREET.—{Photo. Coghlan.) 
THe ARRIVAL OF THE Royat Train At LONDONDERRY.—{Phot 
Tue Royat Party Exterinc Brook Park, Lonponp 
Tu Rovat Party Lanpinc at BuncravaA Pier, EN Rovik FoR 
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Brook Park, Visiter BY THE KING AND QUEEN JLONDUNDERRY,—{ Phot 
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HERRING FISHING IN THE NORTH SEA. 


Drawn sy ALLAN STEWART. 
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‘‘’ GOOD SHOT’’: REIURNING TO HARBOUR. 


Among the herring-fishers the catch is spoken of as a “ shot,”” and ts calculated in measures called “ crans.”’ 
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ENCE JOTTINGS. 

: THE DOCTRINE OF THE AVERAGE, 

Sitting this morning by the sea, in the company of a 
philosophically minded friend deep in the mazes of a 
new book on psychology, I found in the morning paper 
an announcement which I thought likely to prove of 
interest to him. Therefore, at the risk of being 
anathematised for the interruption, I ventured to call 
his attention to the paragraph in question. It told 
the world that, with the sanction of the American 
Government, Professor Wiley, an eminent chemist, will 
undertake a series of highly interesting experiments 
at an early date. The Professor seeks to determine 
the influence of tobacco on the human organism. He 
is in search of definite evidence regarding the action 
of the ‘‘weed’’ on lungs, heart, digestive system, brain, 
and indeed upon the whole of our physical belongings. 
lhe mode of investigation, although not precisely novel, 
is at least likely to prove of high interest to physiology. 
Professor Wiley is to have some eighteen men placed 
at his disposal. I do not find any mention of their 
previous habits as regards tobacco-consumption; but 
for a month the eighteen are to have no touch or 
traffic with nicotine in any shape or form. 


After this month of abstinence the men will be 
divided into three groups, presumably of six each. One 
group will use tobacco in pipe, cigar, and cigarette ; 
beginning with moderation and ending, it is to be 
presumed, in excess. The second group will similarly 
begin by taking snuff mildly, and will proceed to con- 
sume tobacco in this fashion with zeal. I confess I do 
not envy the snuffing section, for if unaccustomed to this 
form of indulgence I bid fair to say they will pass 
through a season of affliction before they can 
practise the art with equanimity. The third section is 
to chew tobacco. The Professor evidently means well, 
and his method implies thoroughness; only, if we have 
pity for the snuffers, we must also reserve a portion of our 
sympathy for those who are to chew tobacco. If they 
have not already cultivated that disgusting habit, they 
will also pass through a period of tribulation. But I 
fancy the Professor will choose his subjects from smokers, 
chewers, and snuffers respectively, and this idea is 
supported by the fact that there is to be a month’s 
preliminary probation in the way of abstinence. This 
period will admit, it is to be presumed, of the system 
starting afresh as it were, and as if the subjects had been 
non-consumers of the weed. 


sore 


I do not know how long the experiments are to last, 
but when the Professor regards his subjects as having 
been sufficiently dosed, they are to return to a month of 
abstention. This will enable a comparison to be made 
between the tobacco- period and its opposite. Then, 
presumably, will follow a report bearing upon the action 
of King James’s pet aversion on the human frame. 


When I interrupted the Professor, deep in his treatise 
on psychology, with my recital of the American re- 
searches, | regret to say that his only commentary on 
the matter was summed up in the single word, ‘‘ Bosh! ’”’ 
Asked to explain his attitude in the investigations on 
tobacco, he laid aside his book with a weary sigh and re- 
signed himself to his fate. The Professor becomes inter- 
esting when he faces an objection, and, like the war-horse 
of old, sniffs the scent of battle from afar. ‘ Did you ever 
hear of the doctrine of relativity ?’’ inquired my friend. 
| admitted that I knew something of the idea in ques- 
tion. ‘* Then,’’ he retorted, ‘‘ if you admit that in things 
biological—that is, in matters dealing with life and 
living action —you can never have mathematical cer- 
tainty, what do you expect to get out of research in 
eighteen men? Each one of these men differs from 
all the others. No two are exactly alike, and between 
some there will be very great differences physically 
regarded. The action of tobacco, or alcohol, or any- 
thing must be different in one case from that 
exhibited in another. Each is a law unto himself, and 
it is precisely this notion of the relativity of things 
which prevents you from attaining any results com- 
mensurate with all the trouble you are taking. The 
American Professor,’’ he concluded, ‘‘is on the wrong 
tack. He won’t get one, but eighteen results.”’ 


else, 


So far my friend. I think he was wrong in the 
matter of his conclusion. In turn, I inquired if he 
had ever heard of the doctrine of averages. Receiving 
a scornful snort by way of affirmation, | proceeded to 
open my defence. He forgot that out of a series of 
facts acquired, let us assume from different units, you 
may strike a mean. It is perfectly feasible, for 
example, that Professor Wiley will elicit a general 
result, common to all his cases, showing that excess 
of tobacco will act as a heart-depressant. It is nothing 
to the point that out of six men who smoke to excess 
one or two will bear the test and come out of the 
ordeal physically stronger than their neighbours. You 
will probably find a general result made up of con- 
ditions common to them all. The states exhibited will 
differ, in other words, not in kind but only in degree. 


Suppose it were otherwise, how could any physician 
be warranted in administering any drug with the 
view of procuring a certain definite action? If he 
gives iodide of potash up to a certain point, he increases 
the secretion of saliva. In one patient this result will be 
much more easily and quickly induced than in another 
and the doctor knows this application of the idea of 
relativity, and watches his cases accordingly. Lying 
below individual variation there is a general likeness— 
the likeness of the race; and it is precisely on this 
common ground of resemblance that physician and 
scientist alike take their stand. A consideration of this 
kind justifies experimentation of the kind practised by 
Professor Wiley, and cuts the ground from under the 
feet of those who, like my friend, think otherwise. I may 
be made ill by a mutton chop, but that fact does not 
invalidate the general conclusion that the majority of 
my neighbours enjoy it. ANDREW WILSON. 
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CHESS. 
TO CORRESPONDEN!S. 
Communications for this department should be addressed to Chess Editor. 


FRF We have 
post. 


Gibraltar. exceptionally in your case—answered by 


J Cuoutka (Prague).—Your solutions are correct, and acknowledged in 
their proper places. The solution of No. 3056 is 1. Bto B sth ; and if 
K takes at B 6th, then 2. Q to Kt 7 (ch), etc. 


Correct Sorutrions or Prorntems Nos. 308% and 3086 received from 
R C Paul (Calcutta); of No. 308 from Zeus, Frank W Atchinson 
(Crowthorne), Alain C White, and George Fisher (Belfast); of No. 3090 
from Thomas Charlton (Clapham Park), D B R (Oban), F B (Worthing), 
George Fisher (Belfast); Colonel Godfrey, Charles H Allen, A J Allen 
(Hampstead), J D Tucker (Ilkley), Charles E Robson (Saffron Walden), 
and F W Atchinson (Crowthorne). 

Correct Sonurioxs or Proniem No. 3091 received from F R Pickering 
Forest Hill), Reginald Gordon, H_ Le Jeune, Charles Jones (Paris), 
Frank W Atchinson (Crowthorne), | D Tucker (Ilkley), Joseph Cook, 
C F Bert, Rev. A Mays (Bedford), D B R (Oban), Martin F, J Simpson 
Liverpool), L Desanges, E J Winter-Wood, W R Hay pag oar 
J] W (Campsie), Herbert A Salwey, Thomas Charlton (Clapham Park), 
Captain Spencer, A Belcher (Wycombe), C E Perugini, G Bakker 
(Rotterdam), F Henderson (Leeds), Shadforth, Mrs. Wilson (Plymouth), 
Fred Nicholson, T Roberts, Hereward, F J S (Hampstead), W D Easton 
(Sunderland), Charles Burnett, H Walters (Plumstead), F Winter 
Clarke, Thomas Wetherall (Manchester), Worters (Canterbury, 
Edith Corser (Reigate), Albert Wolff (Putney),G C B, Sorrento, and 
The Tid. 

ty A. W. Danier 
BLACK. 

Any move 


So.uTion or Proniem No. 3090.—1 
WHITE. 
1. Q to B and 
2. Mates. 


PROBLEM No. 3093 
BLACK. 


By H. J. M. 
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White to play, and mate in three moves. 


CHESS IN AMERICA. 
Game played between Messrs. Finn and Ke1panz. 
(Rice Gambit.) 


wuite (Mr. F.) BLACK (Mr. Kk. 
BK to B 4th 

P to Q Kt 4th 
Sto Q 6th 

P to K R 4th 
$to K sth 
Kt to QO and 

P takes P 

P takes P 

K to R and 
Q to B 4th 

P to B 3rd 

Q to Kt 3rd 
QO to kK sq 

B to Kt 3rd 


wuire (Mr. F.) 
1. Pto K 4th 
2. P to K B 4th 
; Kt to K B 3rd 
1. Pto K R 4th 
5. Kt to K 5th 
o. B to B 4th 
7. P takes P 
8. Castles 
rhis constitutes the Rice Gambit, named 
ifter its inventor, an American professor 
pecial tourney, of which this is one of the _RtoR sth 
ames, is now in progress to test the merits , , 
of the opening. and so far the sacrifice of the 28. Kt to B oth 
Knight seems sound—at least the results up | 29- Kt to K 7th 
to date are equal for both attack and defence. | 30. B to R 4th 
8, B takes Kt | 31. Bto B and 
9. R to K sq Q to K and 
1o. P to B 4rd P to B 6th 
The very latest continuation. Its purpose 
1s revealed in the next two moves. 
11. Pto Q 4th Kt to K 5th 
12. R takes Kt BK to R 7th (ch) 
13. K takes B Q takes R 
14. Pto K Kt 3rd Castles 
15 Bto B 4th P to QO B 3rd 
6. Ktto Gand Qto Read to Kes 
1 : . 30. R to Kt 5th 
The advance of this Pawn seems to give 37. O takes O 
White an immediate advantage, and is | ° + B 
presumably the compensation obtained for 38. Kt takes 
the loss of the exchange ' 39. Rto Kt 5th (ch 


BLACK (Mr. K.) 
P to K ith 

P takes P 

Pto K Kt 4th 

P to Kt sth 

Kt to K B 3rd 

P to O 4th 

B to Q 3rd 


. Kt to B sq 

. Bto Kt 4rd 

. Kt to K 3rd 

. Oto Q and 

. Pto QR 4th 
3}. P takes P 

. Pto B 4th 
5. Kt takes B P 

. Kt to K sth 


Threatening mate in three moves. White 
| exerts a severe pressure at this period of the 
game, and Black is utterly helpless, not 
withstanding his material superiority. It 
|}may be pointed out, however, that 
Queen's Rook never comes into play. 
P to B 4th 
R to B and 
Kt to B sq 
Q to Q and 
Q to Kt and 
Q to K sth 
P takes O 
K takes Kt 
Resigns. 


31. 
| 32. Kto Kt = 
| 33- QO to K 3re 
| 34. Q to K sth 


CHESS BY TELEGRAPH. 
Game played between the Cuicaco and Brooktyn Cress CLurs, 
(Srerlian Defence. 


wurre (Mr. Uede- 
mann, Chicago). 
20. P to Kt 5th 
21. Bto B 4th 
}22.Q0 Rto Osq 
|} 23. Bto Q 3rd B to O R sq 
} 24. K to R and R to QO 4th 
Threatening R takes Kt P. 
R to K 4th 
Q takes QO (ch 
P takes P 
R takes P 
P to K 3rd 
sto O 4th 
P to B 4th 
BtoOB oth 
to K and R to R 8th 
34. KR toR 3 R to R &th (ch) 
-RtoR » R takes R (ch 
6. B takes R R to B sq 
Stakes P 
A last resource, but Black is equal to the 
emergency with a fatal retort. [lis Queen's 
wing Pawns must ultimately win. 
7. B to B sth 
Q to B and | 38. B to Q 3rd B takes R 
P to Kt jrd | 39. B takes B R to B 4th 
Q to Q 3rd | White resigns. 


BLACK (Mr. Curt, 
Brooklyn). 
B to K Kt and 
QO R to Q sq 
QO to Ib and 


wurre (Mr. Uede- 
mann, Chicago). 
. Pto K qth 
. Kt to Q B ard 
. Kt to B ard 
. Pto Q 4th 
Kt takes P 
Kh to K 3rd 
7. Bto O 3rd 
8. Castles 
o. Pto K R 4rd 
10. Kt takes Kt 
i. Pto K B 4th 
Altogether tou hasty The King’s Pawn 
is the weak spot, and wants careful watch 
ings This is Tasnonettared by Black's reply 
P to Q 4th 
Kt takes P 


BLACK (Mr. Curt, 
Brooklyn). | 

P to QO B 4th 

KttoQOB 3rd 


sto O and 

Kt to Byrd } 
Pto K Kt yrds | 
hte Kt and 
Castles 

Stakes Kt 


25. QO to Kt ird 
to B sth 
takes O 
takes P 
to R 4th 
to Kt sth 
to K sq 

1 sto K Byth 

12 Ptakes P 

13. Kt takes Kt 

Phereby losing his 

Pawn But even B to O 

make matters easy 


Knight's 


nd would not 


(ueen s 


Q takes Kt 
B takes P 
Q to QO R 4th 
Sto B ard 


1}. 

14. Q to K and 
15. Bto B 4th 
10.0 R to Kt sq 
17. Pto Kt qth 
18. O to B and 
19. Bto Q ard 
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THE TWELFTH OF AUGUST. 

If there can be any great measure of consolation for 
the departure of the summer, it is to be found upon the 
grouse-moor in August. Some men hailing from the 
southern counties prefer the First of September, when 
the little brown bird comes whirring off the stubbles or 
the place of his hiding among the root-crops; others 
will vote for the beginning of October, when the 
earliest pheasants may be picked up in the outlying 
fields, and nothing that rises before the gun is for- 
bidden to the marksman. But for the writer the Twelfth 
of August is the day of days, and the sober-plumaged 
grouse, reared and shot among the _ billowy heather, 
yields place neither to blackgame nor partridge, nor 
pheasant. 

There is still enough of summer to make it seem 
immortal: on the lowlands the corn is still green, the 
heather is breaking into flower, and the beehives have 
been moved from the flower-garden that the bees may 
yield heather honey. The moor—be it in North Wales, 
the northern counties of England, or Scottish Highland 
or Lowland—has renewed its youth; we left it in desolate 
October or November days, when it served the cloud- 
drifts as a resting-place and the grouse had long packed 
and had even learned to avoid the butts, when the 
stalker’s rifle was no longer heard in the forest and the 
stags had ceased to roar. Whocan forget the drive to 
the station, when wind and rain held the land in thrall ; 
the cheerless aspect of dripping, desolate expanses of land 
stretching far as the eye could reach! We come back 
nine or ten months later to find that the good fairy of 
the changing year has restored all we cared for, that 
the heather is aflower once more, and the plantations 
that hide the roebuck and the far-flying blackcock are 
impenetrable, as of yore. The trout-stream we left in 
flood is shallow now and bright as the summer can 
make it, the ‘‘living flash of light’? we call the 
kingfisher darts across it in search of his prey—the 
rest of the happy fish find their way up-stream, care- 
less of the brilliant little bird their enemy or the more 
sober herons who stand sedately on one leg in the 
shady places. The air has its pristine fragrance, 
encouraging our most vigorous efforts; and in lodge, 
farm, and moor we renew old acquaintances and call 
back the days of our best achievements and heaviest 
bags. 

Of course the drive is the recognised method of 
taking the ‘‘moor cock,’’ and driving has done a great 
deal to strengthen stock and keep the birds healthy 
and plentiful; but I do not hesitate to say that a walk 
over well-stocked undulating heather pleases me more 
than a day in which the only exercise is found in 
walking from butt to butt. In driving a good moor 
the result is a foregone conclusion. Before the first 
faint cries of ‘‘ Mark, mark’’ are audible, or the keenest 
eye can see the advancing flags, the coveys begin to 
come over, swinging lazily and securely over the heaps 
of turf they have known all the year. It is merely a 
question of cool head and steady hand in the days 
that follow on the heels of the Twelfth, before the birds 
have been frightened, and made cunning and taught to fly 
fast. In late September he must be a fine shot who 
would excel against driven birds sailing hard and high, 
rising and swerving round the butts and going at a pace 
that baffles four men out of five again and again. In mid 
August the drive is a tame affair. ‘The walk, on the 
other hand, is quite different. You never know when 
the covey will rise and go skimming over the heather- 
tops; hares and rabbits give the day a variety. What 
can be more delightful than lunch in the shade by some 
musical spring after a tramp that has tested all our 
endurance and has given the boys a heavy bag to carry! 
How we pride ourselves upon our restraint when we 
refrain from drinking the spring dry, and are content to 
plunge arms in up to the elbows and so reduce the 
body’s temperature! What can excel the delicious 
dreamless sleep that comes at the close of day, at an 
hour we should laugh at in town! Drinking, billiards, 
and card-playing, the sworn foes of good sport and keen 
sportsmen, have no chance after a hard day’s tramp in 
the open. 

Perhaps the Englishman owes something to the 
hardy men who serve the land in Scotland. Foresters, 
keepers, gillies, stalkers, farm-hands—one and all seem 
to be in the perfection of physical condition. They can 
walk from twilight to twilight, their horizon is far wider 
than ours, and, save in the drinking of whisky, they 
are the most frugal livers to be met with west of the 
Indian Empire. It is impossible not to feel that they 
have a sly contempt for the Southerner; and conse- 
quently no spoken word is sweeter—or more rare—than 
their praise. One of the hardy, well-informed men of 
whom I write is an ideal companion for a long day’s 
walking over the moors: he sees so much the visitor 
would never notice, and has so much of the knowledge 
that is not set down in books. His dignity and self- 
possession are admirable qualities seldom or never met 
among the men who serve us in big towns. Nothing 
makes him forget the respect due to others or to himself. 

It is to be feared that the present season on the moors 
will not be a very good one. ‘The dreaded grouse disease, 
engendered probably by the overcrowding of the birds 
within the limited area of the moors, is reported from 
several districts widely distant from each other; and 
grouse disease is at present as incurable as cancer o1 
bubonic plague. At the same time, it is not wise to take 
statements published before the Twelfth too seriously, for 
the facts often put the prophets to shame, until the 
season for prophecy returns, when they reappear, smiling, 
cheerful, and mendacious as of yore. We can but hope 
for the best, determined, whether the bag be good or 
bad, to have nothing but good spirits so long as Jupiter 
Pluvius is kind. On a fine day there is so much to make 
pursuit of the grouse attractive that until the last shot 
has been fired figures and comparisons need not be 
considered seriously. Let it be admitted frankly enough 
that a wet August among the moors is a torture that 
Dante would have introduced to his Inferno if he had 
lived and written a few centuries later, and had paid 
a visit to the country of the grouse. 
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SCENES EVENTS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 














THE COMMENCEMENT OF OPERATIONS IN THE MALL, THE VICTORIA MEMORIAI WILL APPEAR WHEN COMPLETED, 
rHE MMENCEMENT OF THE VUEEN VICTORIA MEMORTAL, 


Penn b’ « :ero7 > rn - , ? engi? syide l a > ? , - 7 , , 
Mr. Brock’s design for the Victoria Memorial will render the approach » Buckingham Palace very magnificent. The statue, enhanced by circling colonnadrs, wll where the matn gate of 


mo 4 > I} wae J 2" i , i ; , 
ow ts, and the Mall will become a great triumphal avenne with symbolical statues. 











THE UNVEILING CEREMONY. A NEARER VIEW OF THE STATUE, 


THE QUEEN VICTORIA STATUE AT SCARBOROUGH, 


The statue, which stands tn front of the new Town Hall, was unveiled by Princess Henry of Battenberg, Fulv 28 

















MUD DOCK AT NEWCHWANG, MANCHURIA: H.M.S. ‘*RINALDO’’ LEAVING 


A MINIATURE FORTH BRIDGE IN THE HIGHLANDS: THE SECOND LARGEST SPAN 
WINTER QUARTERS. 


IN THE WORLD. 


Ferry, on the new Loch Etive and Bal achulish Ratlway. Tt differs The Bittish, Japanese, and Russian gun-boats 
l- bed. escape the we of the river The docks are constructed by cooltes, and our photograph shows the 


removal of the mud barrier to set free the ship. 


The bridge is at Connell winter at Newchwang tn mud docks, tn order to 
from the Forth Bridge « hiefly by the absence of the counte rhalancitng cantileve 
The railway runs through Stevenson's country, and passes the scene of the Appin murder. 


rs under the rat 
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THE JEWISH LAW IN THE EAST END OF LONDON. 


Drawn BY P. Frenzeny. 











THE SUPPLY OF KOSHER (CLEAN) MEAT: THE OFFICIALS OF THE SYNAGOGUE SEALING UP THE FOOD OF ‘OBSERVING’? JEWS. 
At about one hundred and fifty licensed slaughter-houses in the East End, kosher meat is prepared from cattle and sheep slain according to the Mosaic law. The animals are 
selected by experts, and the fees for slaughter go to the Synagogue, which appoints the slayers. The carcase ts afterwards sealed with a tin tag bearing the official stamp and date. 
The edge of the knife must be without flaw. 








No extravagant claims are made 


| for Suntight Soap. 


What is claimed for if, 
~~ It will do. 
~ < Whatis said of if, is true. 
Its strong point is purity. 
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The fats of which 


ounlight S0apis made are wholesome 


as the food we eat. 


No adulferanfs is our walfchword ! 


We use the best materials, in the best way, 
[haf you maygetthebesfresul, . — l 
in the shortest time. Gr, | 
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A good fool pays for ifself. 


im ‘ \\ 


Sunlight Secap * 
pays for ifself.in the clothes if saves, \.%¢j 
the time if saves, the health if saves. 


No Rubbing! No Scrubbing! 


LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED, PORT SUNLIGHT, CHESHIRE . 




















LADIES’ PAGES. 


Travelling, which was until comparatively recently a 
luxury for the more wealthy, is now brought within the 
reach of people of very moderate means, and it would be 
hard to compute how many thousands of the nation are 
just at present sojourning in or arranging to go to some 
place other than their homes. When conditions have 
completely changed around us, it becomes difficult to 
realise the bygone state of affairs ; but it is considerably 
less than a century ago since people who wanted to travel 
in comfort on the Continent had to buy their own carriage 
and sell it again for what it would fetch when they had 
accomplished their journey. Horses were hired from post- 
houses, and four were required for the carriage in France, 
and six in Italy, and were, as Mrs. Grote says in her Recol- 
lections, even in 1841, ‘‘the sole agents of locomotion 
for persons who wished to journey at their ease.’’ How 
different from the present state of affairs, when an annual 
Continental holiday forms part of the ordinary pro- 
gramme of high-school teachers and head clerks! Still, 
there are a good many women of moderate means who 
have never found the courage to try foreign travel, 
simply because they have not a male relative to escort 
them and look after them. To such among my readers 
I counsel taking courage and staiting forth! — 


There is really no difficulty for a lady travelling 
alone, at all events in the beaten track. It has long 
since ceased to be anything peculiar. There is now 
no fear that hotel-keepers or anybody else will look 
with alarm or suspicion upon even one lady by herself ; 
far less need any such apprehension be entertained when 
two go travelling together. In everv Continental hotel 
one sees solitary ladies, or pairs of sisters or friends, 
made as welcome and passing as unobserved as any 
other guests. Even the foreign language presents no 
real barrier, for at every considerable hotel there is 
at least one person who can speak English; and _ this 
porter or clerk will not only attend to the wants 
of the lady travelling while resident in the establish- 
ment, but will also, on application, accompany her 
to the station, and see her through the difficulties 
of finding her train and registering her baggage for 
a small ‘‘tip.’’ This is not, of course, denying that 
little difficulties may arise from time to time; but 
patience and avoiding fussing about trifles will get 
through them. There is no change so complete as that to 
another country: the most ordinary scenes of the street 
and the daily life of a foreign people amuse and divert 
the mind; the climate on the Continent is better than 
that of our island; and one is made comfortable at 
hotels at a lower rate of charges than for equal accom- 
modation at home. Women who allow themselves to 
lose the pleasure and interest of travel abroad simply 
from timidity are very much to be pitied. 


August is the busiest month for the Swiss and 
German health resorts, but September and even some- 


A SIMPLE DRESS FOR COUNTRY WEAR. 
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times the early part of October are generally equally 
agreeable as regards weather; and as the hotels are less 
crowded, railway officials less rushed, and all the people 
who live upon the travellers’ money a trifle less inde- 
pendent, these later weeks are quite as enjoyable as the 
August ones. It is important for a comparatively short 
journey to take as little luggage as possible, consistent 
with comfort. The charges for conveying baggage all 
over the Continent are much higher than at home. But 
even more important than the money aspect of the matter 
is the saving of trouble by doing away with superfluous 
baggage. On the other hand, it is extremely uncomfort- 
able to have insufficient personal belongings, and it is 
really better to put up with the extra expense and bother 
of another trunk than to be short of plenty of ‘‘ things.’’ 
What is a sufficiency depends very largely upon the 
place to which one is going. Fashionable resorts, such 
as Homburg and Wiesbaden, Lucerne or Interlaken, 
require more dress than mountain stations, or the quiet 
German Spas frequented exclusively by genuine invalids. 
For a few weeks spent in travelling from place to place, 
or at a quiet resort, it is possible to be quite comfortable 
with one light woollen complete dress made with a short 
skirt, one black gown of a material suitable for fad/e 
@héte or church wear, such as voile, canvas, or an 
uncrushing make of soft silk; a good supply of blouses 
in cotton, muslin and light silk; a waterproof and a small 
warm wrap. A loose coat and ¢rof¢feuse skirt is the most 
convenient design for the thin woollen dress, which will 
be the ordinary daily wear; a light blouse being worn 
underneath the coat, the latter can be slipped off in the 
train and in the hotel, or carried during the heat of the 
day, and put on again easily for qutdoor wear when needed. 
Fortunately, fashion sanctions the wearing of short walk- 
ing skirts again, and a dress for travelling and for any 
sort of expedition should be cut to well clear the ground. 
The skirt should be unlined, worn over a silk petticoat. 


One of the customs that strikes the traveller abroad 
is that the women of the working classes almost 
everywhere go about bare-headed. ‘Their hair is 
generally exquisitely dressed; even quite poor women 
will have a standing arrangement with a professional 
coiffeur to arrange their tresses daily for a trifling 
weekly sum; and they do not seem to mind the sun 
beating on their heads. This one practice alone has 
much to do with giving a general air of cleanliness to 
the populace abroad which the dirty, battered headgear 
too common among our poor girls suffices to destroy. 
In America the same custom is followed by girls at 
the great women’s colleges; they go about the grounds 
of their Universities in midwinter and midsummer alike 
without putting anything on their heads. One very 
illustrious lady pursued a similar fashion wherever she 
went—the late Empress Elizabeth of Austria. During 
the warm weather the Empress used to walk about at 
Cromer (as elsewhere) without anything on her head, 
protecting herself from the sun by a parasol, and carry- 
ing a large red fan, which she used for further shading 
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GOLDSMITHS & SILVERSMITHS COMPANY, 


112, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. eee 


SUPPLY THE PUBLIC DIRECT AT MANUFACTURERS’ CASH PRICES, SAVING PURCHASERS FROM 25 TO SO PER CENT. 


-miITHS TO H.M. 7 
erst = 
S and T.R.H.’s 
The Prince and Princess of Wales. 


KING 


BIRTHDAY PRESENTS. 


PTHE GOLDSMITHS COMPANY’S Stock of Inexpensive 
Novelties in Silver Plate, suitable for Presents, is the 
choicest in the World, and is displayed in the largest 
and most conveniently arranged Show-Rooms in Europe. 
comprising 112 and 110, Regent Street, 48 and 49, Warwick 


Solid Silver Whisky 
Measure, for 2 quantities, 
Fine Crystal Scent Bottle, height 3}in., £1. INSPECTION INVITED. 
with Chased Solid Silver Top, 
Yiameter gin., £1. 





ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, 

CONTAINING OVER : ! 

2500 ILLUSTRATIONS, QUALITY. l PRICES, 
POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


HIGHEST CY , MODERATE 


Selections of Goods Forwarded 
on Approval. 


Solid Silver Case 
for 8 Cigarettes, 


Solid Silver Cigar Lighter, Ash Tray and 
Cigar Rest Combination, £1 17s. 6d. 


- Solid Silver Sovereign 
Solid Silver Chippendale Pattern Flower Purse and Memo. 
Bowl, complete with Wire Netting and Frame, with Pencil, Smokers’ Solid Silver Combination 
Ebonised Plinth, £2 5s. £1 10s. Cigar Scissors, 16s. 


GOLDSMITHS & SILVERSMITHS COMPANY, 


Street, and 48, Glasshouse Street, W., all communicating. 


Solid Silver ‘‘ Mether” 
for Cigarettes, 20s, 


Solid Silver Case, containing 
Gold Mounted Amber Cigar- 
ette Holder, 2 Quills, and 
space for Matc hes, £1 10s. 


- 


AWARDED ‘Goldsmiths Company, 


THE GRAND PRIX, 


Solid Silver Match-Box Holder 
and Ash Tray, with Gadroon 


Mounts, £2 5s. 


PARIS, 1900. ) 112, Regent Street, W. 


Goldsmiths Company, 
112, Regent Street, W. 


Goldsmiths Company, 
112, Regent Street, W. 


Goldsmiths Company, 
112, Regent Street, W. 


BIRTHDAY PRESENTS. 





Solid Silver Combination Pipe Rest, Ash Every intending purchaser 
Tray, and Match Stand, complete with | | 


Pipe, £2 5s. | should inspect 
_| the Company’s stock before 
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deciding elsewhere. 





Goldsmiths Company, 
112, Regent Street, W. 











Goldsmiths Company, 
112, Regent Street, W. 


| Goldsmiths Company, 
| 112, Regent Street, W. 











“aia Goldsmiths Company, 
112, Regent Street, W. 


Solid Silver Bridge Marker, with Pencil, 
1 


Ltp., 112, REGENT STREET, LONDON, w. 


Telephone : 3729 Gerrard. With which is incorporated THE GOLDSMITHS’ ALLIANCE, Ltd. (A. B. Savory & Sons), latc of Cornhill, E.C. Telegrams: ‘ Argennon, London,” 
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TRY IT IN YOUR BATH. 











5 CLOUDY 
FLUID | 
MARVELLOUS PREPARATION. 


Refreshing as a Turkish Bath. 
Invaluable for Toilet Purposes. 
Splendid Cleansing Preparation for the Hair. 
Removes Stains and Grease Spots from Clothing. 
Allays the Irritation caused by Mosquito Bites. 
Invigorating in Hot Climates. 

Restores the Colour to Carpets. 

Cleans Plate and Jewellery. 

Softens Hard Water. 


Price 1s. per Bottle. Of all Grocers, Chemists, Etc. 


None Genuine without the Signature of Scrubb & Co. on each Bottle. 





SCRUBB & CO., GUILDFORD ST., LONDON, S.E. 
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A Pianola 
for the Summer Evenings. 





At this period of the year the long evenings 
often hang wearily on one’s hands. No amuse- 
ment helps more to dispel their monotony than 
the pleasure derivable from music. It is no longer 
necessary to find outside musical talent, for the 
Pianola requires no previous knowledge of music on 
the part of the performer ~—it makes every member of 
the family a musician, and able to play any kind of 
music on the piano. 
The Pianola is the standard piano player. 
It is used by Paderewski, Rosenthal, Sauer, Hof- 
mann, Bauer, Dohnanyi, &c., and is endorsed by them 
and almost every other musician of note. 














The price of the Pianola is £65 on the two-years’ 
system, and 4,53 nett cash. 








You are invited to call at our showrooms. 


(776- ORCHESTREILE CO\EN) srs coen te 
225 - REGENT STREET WARES » Soderieste Se. 


225 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
I Fa CE A J - _ S ey | os Cc 3 esa , * On or about ist September our business 


. = = a hs : will be transferred to ALolian Hall, 
ol DS Jae 6 I Se! = 
9 »- Pe 4 








135 6-7 New Bond Street, W. 
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THE 


her face when she desired. Her magnificent ‘head of 
hair ’’ was famous. It reached far below her waist 
when unbound, and was in itself quite sufficient pro- 
tection Favourable comment was heard on the idea 
the other day, when the Duchess of Sutherland held 
her annual sale of Scotch home industries at Stafford 
House. Her Grace's sister, Lady Algernon Gordon- 
Lennox, adopted the fashion. It would be very good 
for the hair to be less covered than it is; but as 
to the results of leaving the fair English complexion 
habitually unsheltered by the kindly shade of a hat on 
hot summer days, one may well have doubts. 


Talking of parasols, which are a great addition to any 
dress, to embroider one would be a simple enough piece 
of fancy work for the leisure hours of the intended wearer 
during the coming winter. The parasol may be pur- 
chased plain and ready mounted on its frame—in short, 
it can be an ordinary silk or satin parasol, as the frame 
in that case answers the purpose of an embroidery-frame. 
Every part of it except the section which is being worked 
upon should be kept clean by being covered with cambric 
while the work is going on. White silk or satin for the 
foundation is the best to choose; but the colour which is 
worked upon it will in some degree tie the owner in the 
matter of dress. If, however, pale pink or a delicate 
yellow be the principal colour in the embroidery, the 
parasol could be used with ' The 
embroidery can be of many kinds: it can be done 
in chenille, or in silk, or in ribbon-work, or, what. is 
very simple, raised chiffon flowers can be obtained and 
appliqué to the parasel by embroidery stitches, and the 
stems can be worked in chenille. Another simple 
plan is to use lace motifs appliqués. The lace must 
be embroidered on all round it firmly, the stitches 
being quite close together, as otherwise when the 
parasol is closed it may ruck. ‘To make it very smart 
the lace motifs may be flecked with silver or jet paillettes 
before being applied to the parasol. When the work 
is finished there must be a lining of seft puckered 
mousseline -de-soie inserted in order to conceal the 
embroidery stitches. If the long hours of the winter in 
a country house are used in preparing in this way for 
the coming summer the time is pleasantly filled. 


several gowns. 


uncomfortable to think about furs while 
the summer is still with us, but they are prepared by 
the manufacturers in readiness for the approaching 
season about this time, and there is a novelty pro- 
duced all ready for the winter service of those whom 
it may please, which might have been expected, even 
if good taste will not welcome it. The ingenious person 
who discovered how to make the skin of the mole avail- 
able for wear by depriving it of its unpleasant smell, 
which for centuries past caused it to be left to the 
exclusive use of gamekeepers, must have reaped a 
fortune ; for moleskin was one of the most fashionable 
furs last season, and has actually become quite costly, 
Hence we have got with us now the inevitable imitation 
moleskin plush. It must be owned that the woollen- 


It seems 
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USEFUL 


EVENING 





DRESS. 


weaver has produced a very close imitation of the fur 
of ‘‘the little gentleman in the velvet jacket,’’ the 
name by which Jacubites used to toast the mole for 
being the cause of the death of King William III., 
whose horse was tripped up by a molehill at Hampton 
Court. The imitation moteskin or ‘‘ moleskin plush”’ 
is still quite expensive. because it is a good imitation, 
and it is to be hoped that it will not sink to the level 
of the deplorable stuff called sealskin plush, which so 
much damaged that magnificent fur in fashionable 
esteem a few seasons ago. 


Every year an appeal is put forth by the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals to persons who 
are going on a holiday and shutting up their homes, to 
remember the family cat, and make some provision for 
her maintenance. To go away regardless of what will 
happen to poor pussy is an extremely cruel action. 
Slow starvation is a miserable lot, and there really 
is nothing for a cat to pick up to keep it pro- 
perly in London streets. Where it is not possible 
to arrange with a friendly neighbour’s servants to look 
after the cat, it should be sent out to board. ‘he London 
Institute for Lost and Starving Cats, Ferdinand Street, 
Camden Town, is a merciful little charity, which is occu- 
pied all the year round in receiving stray or suffering cats 
for whom death would be a happy fate, and putting them 
to sleep quietly in a lethal chamber, where their lives 
pass away unconsciously to themselves. At this time 
of year cats are taken in there to board at a low rate 
during the owner’s absence. Dogs are only seldom 
unkindly overlooked and left uncared for; but when 
they have to be boarded out the Dogs’ Home at 
Battersea will take them in, and many _ veterinary 
surgeons are also willing to take charge of dogs during 
the owner’s absence. 


One of our Illustrations shows us a simple dress for 
country wear made with a /vofteuse skirt. The material 
is a dark cloth or fine serge, and it is trimmed simply 
but sufficiently with Roumanian embroidery, the bright 

colours of which are relief to 
the plainness of the gown. 
The hat is a soft shape in 
straw trimmed with a cluster 
of roses and a bow and ends 
of velvet, for which the deep 
red of the embroidery can 
be chosen or the same 
colour as the cloth if pre- 
ferred. The other is one of 
those useful little evening 
dresses which can be worn 
at an at-home dinner, or a 
small dance, or for the 
theatre. The material is 
black crépe-de-Chine gauged 
and corded, and_ trimmed 
with an insertion of white 
lace. FILOMENA. 
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=! FREE TRADE 


Dees In this Disinfectant 


supphed, with | 


pene & gives 


sel | PROTECTION 


from every disease. 


Pure Carbolic Aad. 
Shake the Bottle 
Officially adopted 
by His Majesty's 

Oovermnent 8 TIMES STRONGER THAN CARBOLIC AC/D 
Newton. Chambers) |"... BOT 
snonneciiens | | NON-POISONOUS. 
‘eee NEWTON, CHAMBERS & CO, i. 

THORNCLIFFE N& SHEFFIELD. 



































(MAPPIN BROS. INCORPORATED.) 
“AN EXCELLENT FOOD, 


admirably adapted to the Wants of ee one ae: Persons.” 


ee % 
Meaves Food . 


FITTED SUIT-CASES. 


As illustrated, £26. 


ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE 
POST FREE. 


£5 to £900 i 


is Wr 


tii me 


? —. , uN 
BROUGHT UP ON NEAVE'S FOOD. As illustrated, £25 
4 


sad PERFECT FOOD for Infants.” ce én 5. be see THE “YORK" FITTED SUIT-CASE, 


in hand-sewn Solid Leather, completely fitted with Sterling Silver and Ivory Toilet Requisites. 


Price, complete, £25. 
NEAVE’S FOOD has for some time been used in the 


rondon ( 2, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.c. 
RUSSIAN IMPERIAL NURSERY. “tase ; 158-162, OXFORD STREET, west. 


GOLD MEDAL, WOMANS EXHIBITION, LONDON, 1900. Kooms: | 990, REGENT STREET, west. 


MANUFACTORY -The Royal Works, SHEFFIELD. MANCHESTER 24-26, St. Ann’s Square. 








PICTURES OF HAMPTON COURT AND KEW. 


Visitors with the 


to Hampton Court are _ familiar 
beautiful tennis - court. Tennis, the oldest of ball 
games, which originated in the Middle Ages, and 
which we associate with the Guises, the Bourbons, the 
Tudors, and the Stuarts, is very much more complicated 
than its descendant of the lawn. Our Illustration shows 
the construction of the court. The sloping roofs running 


round three sides are called the penthouses. The 





WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 
The will (dated March 25, 1898), with a codicil (dated 
Sept. 8, 1902), of Mr. Charles Andrew Prescott, of 
20, Cambridge Square, Hyde Park, and 50, Cornhill, 
banker, who died on July 11; was proved on July 24 
by Kenneth Loder Cromwell Prescott, the son, Henry 
Warner Prescott, the brother, and Richard Dawes, the 
executors, the value of the estate amounting to £158,166. 
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daughters Charlotte Cromwell Prescott and Oliveria 
Cromwell Prescott. 


The will (dated Aug. 12, 1902) of Mr. Edwin Handley, 
of Hendra, Alum Chine, Bournemouth, and of Birming- 
ham, who died on May 5, has been proved by Edwin 
Baynard Handley, the son, Arthur Thomas Powell, and 
James Power Heaton, the executors, the value of the 
estate being £58,006. The testator gives £5c0 to his 
son Charles Holmes; the income from £500 to his sister 
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OLDFST TENNIS-COURT IN ENGLAND: THE 


GAME AT 


THE FINELY 


FOR THE ANCIENT HAMPTON 


opening high up in the end wall is called the 
“dedans.’’ Behind the spectator is the grille-wall, and 
the compartments which are seen numbered are called 
the mark-chases. The rules of service and counting 
are similar, though far more elaborate than those of 
lawn -tennis; but the ball, before falling in the service- 
court, must first have rebounded from the penthouse. 
A ball sent into the grille, or the dedans, always scores a 
stroke. We illustrate also the Kew Observatory, where 
magnetic research has been disturbed by the electric 
tram service. In the foreground are the rain-gauges. 





4/9 per 100; | r 
1/3 per 25. 


Photo. Tvt. 

PRESERVED PROVISION A SCIENTIFIC 
COURT. TO BE 
The testator gives £10,100 to his son; £100 to his 
brother ; £100 each to his nephew Ernest Prescott, and 
his nieces Emma Louisa Travers, Mildred Prescott, and 
Mary Prescott ; £200 each to his sisters Emma Elzabeth 
Gardner, Lucy Esther Prescott, Augusta Sophia Burn, 
and Oliveria Prescott; £100 to John Banks; and £50 
to Richard Dawes. ‘The presentation silver bowl, and 
the part of the escutcheon placed on the coffin of Oliver 
Cromwell, he leaves to his son, for life, and then for his 
eldest son. All other his property he leaves as to one 
third to his son, and one third each, in trust, for his 


WORKSHOP 
REMOVED OWING 





oto. Sturdee. 


THREATENED BY APPLIED SCIENCE: KEW OBSERVATORY, 
TO THE DISTURBANCE CAUSED BY ELECTRIC TRACTION. 


Harriett Emily Matthews; a policy of insurance for £300 
to Florence Emily Gunning; a life policy for £200 to 
Stella Maria Clark ; £200, in trust, for Elizabeth Handley 
for life, and then for her sons Frederick and Percy; and 
legacies to executors. The residue of his property he 
leaves between his children. 


The will (dated June 30, 1902) of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Robert Bridges Bellers, of Bacton Manor, Pontrilas, 
Hereford, who died on April 7, has been proved by 


v* . ~ ~ a? . 
William Crofts Bellers, the son, one of the executors, 








SOLD BY ALL GOOD-CLASS TOBACCONISTS 
AND STORES. 


ARDATH TOBACCO CO., 
E.C. 


Manufacturers : 
London, 
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The FASTEST in the WORLD. Reduce the EXPENSE of 
MOTORING, because of their RELIABILITY & DURABILITY. 
The NORTH BRITISH RUBBER Co., Ltd., 








SAFE AND 


FREE USE 
GUARANTEED. 














London Depot: 


(BARTLEIT’S PATENT). 


“CLINCHER-MICHELIN” 


MOTOR TYRES. 


Exactly the same quality and construction as sold by Michelin & Co., France. 











EDINBURGH. 
Maison Talbot, 1, Long Acre, 
See brand on cover, none genuine without 








W.C. 








GORDON BENNETT CUP. 


Out of FOUR Cars which 
finished THREE were fitted 
with MICHELIN TYRES, 
equal to 75 of the total. 
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26, Little Redford Street, 
North Shields. 
Messrs. Mellin’s Food, Ltd. 

Dear Sirs,—I have very great pleasure in 
sending you a photograph of my son as a testi- 
mony to the excellence of Mellin’s Food. He is 
10} months old, and weighs 2 st. 1 1b., and has 
several teeth. He has never had a day’s illness, 


Yours faithfully, G. W. Tats. 


MELLIN’ 
FOOD 


CONTAINS NO STARCH. 


It is of the utmost value 
throughout life, from early 
infancy to extreme old age. 


Sample Post Free. Mention this Paper. 


MELLIN’S FOOD WORKS, PECKHAM, S.E. 








i 


y 


comes home fresh, lily-white 
a § Vit | 


finished in 


clock AND IN 


NO WIRES. 


ai _ including 
NO T.IQUID. Battery. post . 
free. Extra 
NO DANGER. Batteries, 1/6 


each. 


Can be carried in the Pocket. 
Instant Electric Light when and where you want it. 
Indispensable round the House in the Garden, on the 
Road, Everywhere. No Wires. No Liquids. No Danger. 
60co Brilliant Flashes without recharging, 12/6 post free. 


Extra Batteries. U6 or TORIIC || THe “ORICINAL” ano ONLY CENUINE. 
HOUSE 02 HAND | A Delicious Dish at a Moment’s Notice. 
LAM?. Win Ee 








Or att GRrocerns. 
No. 12.—Highly equipped and 


well made, complete with 


Battery, 14/6. 


core to | Influenza, Headache, Loss of Appetite, 


RS And for Boating, Riding, Debility, Depression, 
POVERTY OF BLOOD, PHYSICAL FATIGUE, DIGESTION, &c. 


| IS INVALUABLE FOR 





WATCH STAND AND 
NIGHT-LIGHT. 


AN th Lawl For CHILDREN—UHeatlf a wine-glass before cach meal. 
A BED-ROOM BLESSING | 


For ADULTS—One wine-glass before each 
Fitted with long . _ oa 


cord and magnifying 


meal. 


glass, so that time can 
be seen from a dis- 


ae : 4 Can be obtained from all Wine Merchants. Grocers, Stores, Hotels, Bars, &c. Ze 
, : Price Zs. 8d. per Large Bottle. 
We invite inspecti 


‘ on of our Show-rooms. Large assorte 
ment of klectrical Novelties, such as zZ hts ¢ 
12/6; Candles, 10/6; Travelling |amps, 21/-; Reac ; ; 
Lamps, 21/- &c. No obligation to buy. Order locally, but if any difficulty in obtaining DuBonNnet Tonic WINE, write to the 
Send Postcard for fr atalog ue } 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC L'GHT C)., See rere kee ee are eee Se Sone Chicken, Rabbit, Mutton, Lobster, 
8, Newman Street, Oxford Street, 


London. W. INGRAM & ROYLE, Ltd., 26, Upper Thames St., London, E.C. |PPawns, Sauce, Powder, Chutnee, Paste. 
Who will forward one dozen bottles on receipt ol 325. Tue “ ORICINAL” ANO ONLY CENUINE. 
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the value of the estate being £39,451. The testator 


the will of his late wife, to be held upon the trusts therein 





leaves all his property to his six children, William 
Crofts, Ernest Vernon, Henry Herbert, Sophia Minnie 
Allin, Constance Emma, and Agnes Lilian Kendrick 
Boscawen. 


The will (dated Oct. 29, 1901) of Mr. Charles Lucena, 
of Westwick, Easthampstead, Berks, who died on 
April 27, was proved on July 23 by Mrs. Blanche Arden 
Lucena, the widow, Bertram Hugh ‘Barton, and Lionel 
Henry Peacock, the executors, the value of the estate 
being £29,230. The testator gives the Westwick pro- 
perty to his wife for life, and then to his daughter 
Mabel Clara Arden Lucena; £100 each to the children 
of his sister Clara Taylor; £100 each to Albon A. Taylor, 
Charles Lancaster Taylor, and Geoffrey Taylor; £15,000, 
in trust, for his daughter and her issue; £200 each to 
the Royal Berkshire Hospital, Reading, and the Free 
Home for the Dying, Clapham Common; and legacies 
to servants. The residue of his property he leaves to 
his wife. 

The will (dated June 30, 1903) of Mr. Benjamin 
Ebenezer Nightingale, of the Albert Works, Albert 
Embankment, who died on July 17, was proved on 
July 25 by Thomas Thompson and Frank Taylor, the 
executors, the value of the estate being £23,894. The 





mentioned ; the goodwill of his business of a contractor, 
with the stock, plant, and machinery, and the money on 
business account at his bankers, as to six twentieths to 
his son Arthur Charles, five twentieths to his son Walter 
Herbert, and three twentieths each to his sons Alfred 
Ernest, Frank Andrew, and Percy Gilbert; and £100 
each to his executors. The residue of his property he 
leaves to his five sons. 


The will (dated Aug. 13, 1891) of Mr. Sidney de Vere 
Beauclerk, of 187, Queen’s Gate, and formerly of The 
Lindens, Horsham, who died on July 4, was proved on 
July 27 by Mrs. Evelyn Georgina Matilda Watson 
Taylor, the mother, the value of the estate being £21,803. 
The testator leaves all his property to his mother. 








THE ROYAL YACHT SQUADRON CUP 
One of the chief prizes of the Cowes Week is, of course, 
the Royal Yacht Squadron Cup, which is sailed for 
annually. This year the competition was fixed for 
Aug. The prize, which is of silver-gilt, richly 
chased, was designed and manufactured by Messrs. 
Hancocks and Co., of 152, New Bond Street, who 








testator gives the premises known as Shaftesbury House 


THE ROVAT. 





: DREW ap 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS, W,  “ 


Inventors and Sole Makers of Drews’ Patent Wood Fibre Trunks. 
Lighter, stronger, greater carrying capacity than Trunks of usual make. 
All sizes in stock, made of Patent Wood Fibre and covered in dark brown Waterproof Sailcloth, OR in Solid Ox-Hide. 
, THE “ORIENT” STEAMER TRUNK. 


In Patent Wood Fibre, covered dark brown Waterproof 
Sailcloth, OR Solid Ox-Hide. 


pe Ay 
SHOW ROOMS oO 
CADILLY CIRCUS: 


= 


Always in stock, over 500 well- 
seasoned Trunks to select from. | 
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DREWS' NEW HAT CASE. 


Crushing and damage 


avoidec 


Cases covered dark brown 
Waterproof Sailcloth and 
strongly welted with 
Leather; good trass 
Lock; Leather Straps. 





24 in. long by 18in, wide by 16 in. high, “s < 
for six hats, 39s. DREWS’ NEW ~ GRANDE VITESSE” TRUNK. 

THE Ideal Trunk for Ladies’ Use. Easy of access. Crushing 

entirely avoided, Dresses, &c., being pac ked in separate Trays. 

Makers to the | PATENT “EN ROUTE” TEA DRESSING-BAGS 

Royal Family. | AND LUNCHEON BASKETS. ND FITTED CASES. 


No. 4.—22in long by 17 in. wide by 15 in. high, 


for four hats, 36s. 


DREW & SONS, 


GRAND 


Fs ODA Fs 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITIONS 


1000 


IN CASH PRIZES. 


£500 for Pictures on N.C. Film (non-curling and orthochromatic). 

£33200 for Pictures on KODOID Plates (thin, flat, and unbreakable). 

£3200 for roll films developed in KODAK DEVELOPING MACHINE, 

Ask your Dealer for tull particulars, or write to Dept. 64, 
KODAK, Ltd., 41-43, CLERKENWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 
Wholesale and Retail Branches: 06, Bold Street, LIVERPOOL; and 72-74, Buchanan Street, GLASGOW. 
Retail Branches: 59, Brompton Road, S.W.; 60, Cheapside, E.C.; 115, Oxford Street, W.; 171-173, Regent 
Street, W.; and 4o, Strand, London, W.C. 
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VACHT SQUADRON CUP. 


have produced anexcellent and elegant example of 
the silversmith’s art. 








I VELLERS. 
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Fast um 





Weight 11 to 15 lb. 


LIGHT AND PORTABLE, 
YET STRONG. 
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Made in four sizes. 


2, DUEE STREET, 
LONDON BRIDCE, S.E. 


“" BENJAM 














‘ y sags . } 1S WY ge = 
IN EDGINGTON’S, 
Dose : ONE AT NIGHT. 


you MUST take SOMETHING SOMETIMES, 
Take CARTER’S: 50 Years’ Reputation. 


Absolutely Cure 

BILIOUSNESS. 
| sick HEADACHE. 
“) TORPID LIVER. 

FURRED TONGUE. 

INDIGESTION. 

CONSTIPATION 

DIZZINESS. 

SALLOW SKIN. 

Small Dose. 


They TOUCH the {. | VY E. : } Smail Price. 
Genuine Wrapper Printed on , oe , 


Small Pill. 


WHITE PAPER, BLUE LETTERS. 
Look for ths Si¢d”ature. 





BIC FHREE 


Of uniform quality. ‘‘Three Nuns’’ ; OBAC( O 


never disappoints the most fastidious 
smoker. Singularly fragrant and pleasant, it pleases Pe 
all classes of smokers, but for those who like a stronger 
tobacco, we manufacture ‘‘KING’S HEAD,” of similar 
excellence. 
BOTH ARE OBTAINABLE EVERYWHERE. 
Cd. per og., in 1-0g. packets and 2-02. and 4-02 tins. 


‘‘Three Nuns’’ Cigarettes are sold in packets 
of 10, at 4d. per packet. 


@&E. BELL, I.rpv., 
GLASGOW. 
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Jim Dumps is more than thankful when 
The holidays come round again, 
For all the Dumps, well trained on 
“ Force,” 
Eat unrestrained each ample course, 
Till, filled with good things to the brim, 
“Give thanks for ¢ Force,’”’ says Sunny Jim. 


Per d. 
Packet 


Of all Grocers. 


‘ F. orce 


The-Ready-to-Serve Cereal 


makes a thankful digestion. 


Sweet, crisp flakes of wheat and malt. 


Three Generations Eat “Force.” 


“The writer is one of three generations who start breakfast with 
‘ ne? “. . : 
Force.’ Jt is an open question whether the children, grandma or myself 
could get along without it. 
“ Joseru M. Gipsons,”’ 








THE 


PURE 


ry oS CONCENTRATED 


300 


nm Coeow 


“THE MOST PERFECT FORM OF COCOA.” 


Guy's Hospital Gasette. 








THE WHISKY OF PERFECT PURITY 


\ 


b | 


WHITE LA 








roa. Btims miunees , \ \, a A 








Registered Nos.— 
342, 1806/7. 


PATENT 


SPIRAL PUTTEES 


Are so shaped as to Wind on Spirally y Wy, ipo j, 

from Ankle to Knee and to Fit Closely 777 yy Up py ' 

to the Leg with Even Pressure without yl iii 
any Turns or Twists, 


Made in Two Weights, ““ HEAVY ” and “* LIGHT,” 
and in a Variety of Colours. Shade Cards on 
application. 


THE SPAT PUTTEE HAS BEEN ADOPTED BY 
WAR OFFICE FOR OFFICERS’ WEAR. 

The “HEAVY” Weteht or “REGULATION” Quality ts the 
same as now supplied to His Mazyesty’s Government. 

No Measurements Required. Will Fit any Leg. 

Made of All Wool. 

A Most Comfortable Support to the Leg. 

For Rough, Hard Wear, no Leg Covering has ever 
been Invented Equal to the ‘‘ PUTTEE.”’ 

Can be Worn under Trousers to keep the Leg Dry 
in Wet or Snow. 

Can be Used with Shoes and With or Without 
Stockings. 

Recommended for Rheumatism and Varicose Veins. 


PRICE 10/6 EITHER | PRICE 6/- EITHER 
PER PAIR, WEIGHT. PER PAIR, WEIGHT. 


WITH SPATS. WITHOUT SPATS. 


iil i 


i df trn 











LADIES and, Si2.2?2% "77/& | rer pair. in 
CHILDREN { — 5/=- | Light Weight. 











Patentees and Sole Manufacturers 


FOX BROTHERS & CO., 
LTD., 
Wellington, Somerset. 


Agents for the United States and Canada Wool Exchange Building, New York 




















ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 
The Bishop of Manchester and Mrs. Moorhouse are in 
Scotland on holiday, and will be absent from the diocese 
for about two months. The Bishop will take formal 
leave of his friends in Manchester on Sunday, Oct. 11, 
at the Cathedral. He intends to make his permanent 
residence at Boundesford Park, near Taunton. 


The Rev. W. H. Griffith Thomas, Vicar of St. Paul’s, 
Portman Square, has arrived in America, and will take 
part in the August Conference at Northfield. He is to 
give a series of Bible-readings to the students who 
remain after the Conference is ended. 


Dean Barlow, one of the oldest friends of the 
late Bishop Ryle of Liverpool, was fittingly chosen 
to preach at the unveiling of the memorial tablet to the 
Bishop in Emmanuel Church, Southport. This was the 
last church consecsated by Dr. Ryle before his resig- 
nation, and the window has been erected by the 
members in grateful remembrance of his character and 
work. Dean Barlow praised the late Bishop’s writings 
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it was ever his way to put the first and chief things 
in the first place. 


The Rev. Wilson Carlile, acting on the suggestion 
of the Bishop. of London, has abandoned the use of 
the gramophone at St. Mary-at-Hill. I have heard 
the instrument when visiting the church on a Sunday 
evening, and its strange reproduction of the sermons 
of Bishops and Archbishops certainly detracted some- 
what from the gravity of the service. 


I am glad to learn that Dr. Caleb Scott, ex-Principal 
of Lancashire College, has so completely recovered from 
his long illness that he is able to take cycle rides almost 
daily. Dr. Scott is one of the few men who have 
experienced the singular sensation of reading their own 
obituary notice in the newspapers. 


The Rev. Alexander Francis has resigned the pastor- 
ate of the British-American Church in St. Petersburg, 
which he has held for many years. He has accepted the 
charge of an important church in Johannesburg. Mr, 
Francis has long occupied a position of great influence 
in the Russian capital, and won immense popularity 


among the Russians themselves by his services during 
more than one famine. 

Among the innumerable pulpit references to the late 
Pope, one of the most interesting was that of Father 
Stanton, who compared the influence of Leo XIII. to 
that of the late Cardinal Manning. So considerately 
and meekly had he carried his high office that the name 
of Pope seemed during his lifetime to have lost its 
power of antagonism. Archdeacon Sinclair, preaching 
at St. Paul’s, described the dead Pontiff as ‘‘ that truly 
venerable and beloved personality,’’ and as ‘‘a true 
servant of God, with the love of Christ deeply rooted 
in his heart.’’ Both sections of the Church of England 
thus united in eloquent tribute. 


Professor George Adam Smith is now steadily 
recovering from his attack of typhoid fever. His 
brother, the Rev. Hunter Smith, has gone to America 
in order to accompany the patient home to Glasgow. 
Mr. Hunter Smith’s congregation in Edinburgh, that 
of United Free St. Stephen’s, have presented him with 
a clh-jue for one hundred guineas for the expenses 
of the journey. : 


with especial heartiness, and said that as an expositor 


CUTICURA PILLS C. Brandauer & Co.’s Ltd. Le MERRY WEATHERS 


sai LO. WATER SUPPLY TO MANSIONS. 
For Cooling: and Cleansing CIRCULAR POINTED Cy ae Al iL 
to Blood and Sti err ee. 


Bi | 
These series of 
Pens neither scratch 
In Cases of Itching, Burning, 
Scaly Humours, 

















LONDON! 





SEVEN PRIZE " | 
MEDALS Be . nor spurt. They glide over simetaie Geren Se is sane hae paneer 
"“F the roughest paper with the ease of a ’ 4 : 











soft lead pencil. Assorted Sample Boxes, 
If out 


of stock, send 7 stamps to the Works, BiRMINGHAM. 


And for Renovating and En- London W hou 124, NEWGATE STREET 
ondon Warehouse: . , B.C. 
tiching the Blood. , 


| D ALMAINE AND CO.—PIANOS AND | 
} 





6d., to be obtained from all Stationers. 





























OIL ENGINE AND PUMP * HOMESTEAD PUMP.” 


The Best and Most Economical 
Yet Compounded. 


Write for Revised Pamphlet on ‘* Water Supply to Mansions.’ 


Merryweather & Sons, Water Engineers (Established 204 
years), 63, Long Acre, W.C. Works: Greenwich, S.E. 


HOVENDEN’S 


“EASY HAIR CURLER) 


WILL NOT ENTANGLE OR BREAK THE HAIR. 
ARE EFFECTIVE, 


AND REQUIRE NO SKILL 
TO USE. 


DI A R R H Cc A + ORGANS. All Improvements. 


URING the last half-century everyone travelling in hot 
climes has made a point of carrying some 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 


so as to be in a position to immediately stop an attack of 


DIARRHEA, DYSENTERY, CHOLERA, &c. 
Hot weather is due in the British Isles, and everyone should | ———— 
take a little precaution. Don't wait till you actually want FEE 60 GUINEAS 


the Chlorodyne; you might be driven to sending an G 32 

ignorant messenger for the medicine you require, and SCHOOL SH | Pp CONWAY 

n the preparation of remedies for the some substitute might be pushed on him. } TIVER POOL 

er : You want 

treatment of humours of the skin, scalp . : q FOR TRAINING 

and blood, with loss of hair, and are DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. i A L SS, YOUNG GENTLEMEN 
sntly believed to b i cna ei pa RS ite Sa giv secome OFFICERS 

confidently believed to be saperior to Pin twe MERCANTILE NAVY. 

all other alteratives as well as liquid Me FOR PROSPECTUS APPLY TO. 

blood purifiers, however expensive, F CAPTH. W. BROADBENT LIEUTR.N.R. 

while enabling all to enjoy the curative 


properties of precious medicinal agents » R we | epee eae 
a cn on 


without consuming needless, expensive 
PROMPT DELIVERY 
can now be given of the 


and often injurious portions of alcohol 
MARVELLOUS i 


in which such medicines have hereto- 
I I | 2 EE Thhvennevarne ay ser, | DON 


fore been preserved. 
on right-hand 


SPEED eon aa 


CYC LE BERNERS STREET, W., & CITY ROAD. B.C, 


Approval Carriage Free both ways. Easy terms, 
20 years’ warranty. Secondhand good Cottages 
from 7 guineas; iron-framed, full trichord Pianos 
from 10/6 per month. Organs from 4 guineas. 
Full price paid allowed within three years if 
exchanged for a higher class instrument. 


D'AI.MAINE and CO. (Estd. 118 years), 
91, Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 
Open till 7. Saturdays 3. 








Cuticura Resolvent Pills (chocolate 
coated) are the product of twenty-five 
ears’ practical laboratory experience 








For Very Bold Curls 


TRY OUR 


“IMPERIAL” 
CURLERS. 


SAME PRICE 


12 CURLERS IN BOX. 


Post Free for 8 Stamps 


OF ALL HAIRDRESSERS, &c. 





Cuticura Pills are alterative, antisep- 
tic, tonic and digestive, and beyond 
question the purest, sweetest, most suc- 
cessful and economical blood and skin SN 
purifiers, humour cures and tonic-diges- \ Viva “A RAI x 
tives yet compounded, Medium adult ; \ p ) . L\ 
dose, one pill. 

Complete external and internal treat- 
ment for every humour may now be 
had for 4s. 9d., consisting of Cuti- 
cura Soap, to cleanse the skin, Cuticura 
Ointment, to heal the skin, and Cuti- 
cura Resolvent Pills, tocool and cleanse 
the blood. A single set, costing but 
4s. 9d., is often sufficient to cure the 
most torturing, disfiguring skin, scalp 
and blood humours, eczemas. rashes, 
itchings and irritations, with loss of 
hair, from infancy to age, when phy- 
sicians and all other remedies fail. 


(Sturmey 
and Archer’s 
Patent.) 








RNS : 








Uj, this I te 
Yi, tilde, 











EEEPYr COOL! 


™E“NCEBERG’ BUTTER BOX 


(Patent) 
KEEPS BUTTER COOL, FRESH, and HARD 
in the HOTTEST WEATHER. Should be used 
in every larder as a Butter Safe, and for all 
of packing and regen, Beary ed in prime con- 
It acts asa refrigerator without Ice or Chemicals. 
izes, for 1 Tb, to go It Prices trom 48, Postage or 


HEARING 
ANC 
carriage from sd. to as. To be obtained, with all particulars and 


estimonials, f iy. ADDISON & Co., Ltd., Manufacturers How To 
Wi Wonk Weliaan Sulgn: LoMion Det ut Gueet| | KEEP IT 


L.td., Museum Street, London, W.C 





The 
Book of the Raleigh for 1903 
Contains full particulars, interesting and 
instructive articles on cycle manufacture, &e. 
It should be read before buying any cycle. 
FREE from Raleigh Agents everywhere. 
London Depot: 41, Holborn Viaduct. 
Bristol Depot: 83, Queen’s Rd., 








An instructive article on “ How to 
preserve hearing and how to 
cure deafness” appears in the last 


REVIEW OF EAR, NOSE 


or by post from 
nl llr ag oa THE RALEIGH CYCLE CO.,Ltd. 


Sine, | NOTTINGHAM. 
i] 


























FOR BATH ANp TOILET USE. 


PASTA MACH is made in perfumed Tablets, Sparkling and 
Effervescent when placed in the water. 
Beautifies the complexion, softens the 
water, and yields a delicious perfume to 
the skin 


Manufactured by H. MACK, Ulm o D, Germany 
T ORAX). 
2 


(Proprietor of the celebrated MYRA Bi 
1 To be had of all Chemists and Perfumers, 





in 2/6 and j1/- boxes, or direct from the 
Wholesale Depot, 32, Snow Hill, London, E.C. 








Circumstances alter cases, 
Hinde’s Wavers alter faces. 








‘HANDKERCHIEF 
TOILET & BATH 


REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES 


real hair 
savers. . 
a Reet oe 





WAVERS 
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will show you how important it 
in good health, 


properly when you are unwell. 


There 
good health — it 


—a real pleasure. 


You cannot work properly when you are ailing, 
enjoy living when you are “ out-of-sorts.” 
In fact, life is not what it should 
be if your health and general condition is poor. 


is one sure way of always having 
is by taking BEECHAM’S 
PILLS. They act beneficially on your whole 
system —give you a clear head and a sound 
body— and make your life what it should be 


If that is what YOU desire, take 


BEECHAM’S PILLS. 











is that you should always be 








You cannot 
You cannot sleep 
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5 
CARRIAGE MANUFACTURERS 
By appointment 
To His os Ring Edward VII. and 
H.R.H. The Prince of Wales. 
53, PARK STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, 


LONDON, W. 


THE MEXICAN ~ 
HAIR RENEWER 


Prevents the Hair from falling off. 

Restores Grey or White Hair to its ORIGINAL 
CoLour. 

a delicately perfumed, it leaves no unpleasant 
odour. 

Is nor a dye, and therefore does not stain the skin 
or even white linen. 

Should be in every house where a HAIR RENEWER 
is needed. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS & HAIRDRESSERS, price 3s. 6d. 


-— NOTICE. 

THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER can be obtained 
throughout the British Colonies, India, United States of 
America, &c., &c. 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER, ir,, BELFAST, 
And 156 to 170, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


Manufacturers to His Most Gracious Majesty the King. 


The success of the Dr. DEIMEL UNDERWEAR is due to its merits. 
It is the result of years of hard work to introduce a satisfactory under- 
garment. 
The Garments are extremely comfortable to the skin, delightfully cleanly, 
warm enough for winter and cool enough for summer, 
All DEIMEL GARMENTS bear the DEIMEL name on a 
woven Trade-Mark Label, as below. 
Booklet telling all about it, with samples of the fabric, free 
on request, 


THE DEIMEL FABRIC Coa. 
10-11, Bread Street, Cheapside, London, E.C. 
New York, U.S.A., 491, Broadway. Montreal, Canada, 2202, St. Catherine Street. 


This Trade-Mark on every 
Garment. 








Collars. Gentlemen's 4-fold, from 4/11 per doz. 
Cults for Ladies or Gentlemen, from 5/11 per doz. 
Shirts, Fine Quality 
C LL Long Cloth, with 
j 4 4-fold pure Linen 
RICE Fronts, 35/6 per 
SAMPLES & PRICE A) QUID TS fies ets 
LISTS POST FREE. su 
N.B.—Old Shirts made good as new with good materials in 
Neck Bands, Cuffs, and Fronts, for 14/- the 4-doz. 


N.B.—To Prevent Delay, all Letter Orders 
Samples should be sent Direct to 





and Inguiries for 
Belfast. 


METAL 


POLISH 


Gives employment to a large number of English work-girls 





and men, and is superior both in brilliancy and lasting 
properties to the Foreign Polishing Pastes. 


BEST FOR BRASS, COPPER, & METALS. | 


In 2d., 4d., and 6d, Tins. 


Its fragrance and 
absolute purity are 
the result of a 
special process 

of manufac- 


Two Sample 

Tablets of 

% ERASMIC” Soaps 

sent Post Free for two 

penny stamps by address- 

ing: ERASMIC CO., Ltd., 
WARRINGTON. 


CHISWICK SOAP CO., ““SzuS% w.|” 


FOR YOUR HOLIDAY. 











THE 


‘ FOLDING 
SCOUT’ 


Takes Pictures 
3} by 2}. 


mw The neatest and most 
compact Roll Film 
Camera yet introduced 
Substantially made yet 
dainty and handsome in 
appearance, Can be 

easily carried in the 
pocket. An ideal 
camera for Cyclists 

and Tourists. 


LOADED OR UNLOADED 
IN DAYLIGHT, 


Ss, or Post Free 


PRICE ONLY 
Of all Photographic Deater 


21/- ¢ 


G. HOUGHTON & SON, LTD., 


88 & 89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


Full Illustrated Catalogues Post Free 











When buying an 
UMBRELLA 
insist upon having a 

FOX'S FRAME. 
Fox’s are the best! 
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FOR THE 


MILLIONS 


OF 


ROSES 


are required for the scent 


ET VINOLIA S ; 


COMPLEXION. 


in 
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Important REDUCTION IN PRICE of | 
2EISss’sS 


WELL-KNOWN STEREOSCOPIC BINOCULAR 


FIELD GLASSES. 





- output of over 50,000 of these Glasses has led to 
great improvements in the appliances for their produc- 
tion, and we are now able to offer same at materially | 
lower prices than heretofore. | 

PRISMATIC BINOCULAR (No. 8). 
Jourtsts and General Requirements ; is 
supplied at £6 10s., instead of £5. | 
PRISMATIC BINOCULAR (No. 4).-4% Excellent | 
Glass for the Theatre. Reduced to Z5 10s. | 

By an OPTICAL DEVICE, secured by Patents, ZEISS’S 
PRISMATIC BINOCULARS give a much greater stereo- | 
scopic effect than other kinds, 
WE INVITE COMPARISON WITH EVERY MAKE. | 
Detail Department Post Free 

t application 


CARL ZEISS, ®, MARcaner st. | 


VN 


Will Not Split in 


the Seams 


Suttable for 
now | 


@ Cata ue f any 
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(Fit, Guarant 


"DIAGONAL 
SEAM 
CORSETS 


Nor Tear in the 







THE 








lian -¢ 
s. dade. . 
per pair, and upwards 
WHREE coLo MEDALS. 
ee best make Corsets is the 
v aN Gentlewoman 


R ,CAUuTrIO 
e that the iste ‘ 
yY& ‘N DIAG ON. mI St AN 


l te mie et 3 
OTHERS ARE CeENUINE 

rape ul Ladies’ Out 
hout ‘the t niter 1 Kingdom 





And HEAD NOISES Relieved by Using 
WILSON'S 


COMMON-SENSE EAR-DRUMS. 


c Invention, entirely different in 
ist the deaf 
medical skill 
mfortable, and 


ther device A 





ite for Pamphiet this Paper. 
WILSON. E AR-DRU M co, 
». D. H. WILSON, 59, South Bridge, EDINBURGH. 


KEATINCS 
POWDER 


Pa STEER SUS 


BUCS 
FLEAS 
MOTHS 
BEETLESS 


PAE 


Tins, 34. Gd. & 1/= 
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Motors 


Cycles from 


£10 10s. to £19 19s. 


or by Deferred 
Payment System. 
“The Best Bicycle that 
British W orkmansbip 
can produce.”’ 


TRIUMPH CYCLE CoO. Ltd., COVENTRY. 
5. Holborn Viaduct. Londo | 


30 Deansgs aos git ade,Manchester. 4 King E sd eaed St. Leeds 








| Children’s, bY amy 
| Ladies’, ” 
Gents’, ” 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER, iro, BELFAST, 
And 166 to 170, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


Manufacturers to His Most Gracious Majesty the King 


HEMSTITCHED. 
4 2/g doz. 
Gents’, 3/1T ss 





POCKET “The Irish Cambrics of Messrs. 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER have a 
world-wide fame."—7ke Queen. 
SAMPLES & PRICE 

LISTS POST FREE. 


N.B.—To Prevent Delay, all Letter Orders and aged cet 
Samples should be sent direct to Belfast. 








Is Unequatled for Preserving 


THE SKIN & COMPLEXION 


FROM THE EFFECTS OF 


THE SUN, WINDS, & HARD WATER. 


IT ENTIRELY REMOVES AND PREVENTS ALL 


ROUCHNESS, REDNESS, TAN, 


HEAT IRRITATION, &c., 


And Keeps the Skin 


COOL AND REFRESHED 


DURING 


THE SUMMER. 


ap 9 /\it 
INVAL UABL E for the COMPLEXION after CYCLING, TENNIS, MOTORING, &c. 


Rottles, ts., 18. Od., and 2s. 6d. 


Of all Chemists and Stores. 


Post free in the 


United Kingdom from the Makers, M. BEETHAM & SON, CHELTENHAM. 





No Crushing 
No Confusion 
More Convenience 
Easy Access 
to all Parts 
Contents me eet 
in Order 
Every Article 
Get-at-able 


Catalogue “ evecee for Travellers” 
ost free. 


J. Foot & Son, 
DepT. T.B. 7, 

171 New Bond Streets 
LONDON, W. 
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CASH’S — 
CAMBRIC FRILLINGS 


All Cash's Frillings are Woven with Fast Selvedge 

Edges, and are therefore not liable to unravel in 

Washing, as is the case with other Frillings which 
have not Fast Edges. 





The abov 
THE LADY’S REALM « says: “‘Cash’s Frillings are 


undoubtedly high-class, and are used by all ladies who like 
elegance, neatness, and durability. It is also for children’s 
clothes that Messrs. Cash’s gods are so excellent.” 


ye illustrations are reduced to about % actual size. 


Please see that each card of Frillings bears the Name and 

Trade Mark of J. & J. CASH, Ltd., as there are now many 

inferior imitations of our well-known Frillings offered to 
the Public. 








New Illustrated Pattern Book Post Free from the Manufacturers, 


J. & J. CASH, Ltd, COVENTRY. 


Also at 66, GRAND STREET, NEW YORK, U.S. 
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nf Nothing is easier than to 
ts polish ladies’and children’s 
shoes and keep them soft, 
rich-looking, and shiny as 
hope. Simply use what 








ill 
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millions now use— 
HAUTHAWAY’S 
PEERLESS GLOSS 





Polishes easily, quickly. 
No acid, it’s food to 
the leather and makes 
shoes grow old gracefully. 


Yourshoe factor hasPeerless 
Gloss or can getit. Genuine 
made only by C. L. Hautha- 
way & Sons, Boston, U.S.A. 














For over 30 years has never 
failed to restore Grey or 
— Hair in a few days. 
preserves, arrests 

Malling g, and causes a 


VERITAS luxuriant growth of 
Hair. 





1S NOT A DYE, BUT THE GENUINE RESTORER. 
in Cases, 10/6 each. 
RESTORER 


Circulars and Analyst's Certificates Post Free, 
Most Harmless, Ejffectuat, 
R. HOVENDEN & SONS, LTD., 


Sold by Hz airdre ssers, Chemists, &c., i in 
Permanent and = KElegant, HAIR \ 
91-95, City Road, London, E.C. 





WHOLESALE AGENTS: 
30-33, Berners St.. W; 


G. E. LEWIS’S GUNS. 


“The Guu of the Period.” 
TRADE MARK REGISTERED. 
HONOURS, PARIS, 1878. 
DIPLOMA & MEDAL SYDNE Y, 1879, 
AND CALCUTTA, 1883-4. 








& DEELE 


- Z Y's 
oN ei 
Sy PATENT 
COMBINED WITH 


G£. i 


TREBLE GRIP. (6-E- LEWIS 


With intercepting Safety Bolt, rendering an 
accidental discharge impossible 


G.E. LEwis’s HAMMERLESS TREBLE GRIP BREECHLOADER 
is the highest development of the gunmaker's art. The opening of 
the gun for loac ding cocks it and bolts the triggers automatically, t.346 
making it the safest gun before the public. 
PRICE FROM 10 TO 50 GUINEAS. 

Send six stamps for Cata alogue of our stock of finished Guns ready for 
delivery, which is the largest in England. Buy direct and save des alers’ 

rofits. We guarantee the shoo! sting and endurance of our Guns and 
Rites is second to none. 


Cc. E. LEWIS, GUN MAKER, BIRMINCHAM. 


(ESTABLISHED 1850.) 
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